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Education under the Allied Military 
Government in Italy 


By CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 


regard to education was simple in purpose: to get 

schools, universities, and other educational and cultural 
organizations open and functioning on a nonfascist basis. 
It definitely was not to reform education or to pattern the 
schools after those of the Allies, or to impose any Allied 
educational ideas on the Italians. Fundamentally, the job 
was to prevent unrest and to control the population so that the 
combat army would not be bothered by disturbances in the 
rear and so that “the kids would be kept off the streets.”” As 
a corollary, fascism was to be eliminated, since the Fascists 
were our enemies. There was no military program for re-edu- 
cation of youth (or adults), nor was it proposed that anything 
be substituted for the eliminated fascist elements of the 
program. 

During the early days this was just as well—we had our 
hands more than full carrying out our primary mission. But 
gradually more constructive activities crept into our work, 
and some long-range programs have begun to be developed 
in collaboration with the Italian government. Indeed, under 
the “New Deal for Italy” announced last spring, the Educa- 
tion Subcommission of the Allied Commission is actually in- 
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structed to foster cultural rehabilitation in Italy instead of 
being in danger of military criticism for doing so. 

Getting schools open and functioning on a nonfascist basis 
was a much bigger undertaking than the Allied war depart- 
ments had envisaged. It has occupied most of the energies of 
the dozen officers (American and British) assigned to the 
task and is still the main job in North Italy. It involves (1) 
replacing fascist personnel with nonfascist personnel; (2) 
replacing courses of study heavily laden with propaganda with 
courses free from propaganda; (3) replacing fascist text- 
books with nonfascist books; (4) setting up decentralized 
school administration; (5) finding places in which to hold 
schools; (6) finding school supplies; and (7) setting up a 
school lunch program. Let us consider these briefly. 


DEFASCISTIZING PERSONNEL 


The Fascists had put loyal and active party members into 
the key administrative positions in schools, universities, 
learned societies, and cultural institutions (including operas 
and orchestras). At the top, something like 90 percent of 
the personnel was Fascist; at the level of heads of secondary 
schools and deans of faculties in universities, the average 
dropped to about 25 or 30 per cent of really active Fascists; 
while on the level of classroom teachers only from 3 to 7 per- 
cent, as a rule, had taken any active part in the fascist party. 
All teachers were members, of course, as required by law 
after 1932, but that was never held against them by the AMG. 

Our first job in entering a newly liberated province was to 
suspend the provincial superintendent of schools, and if there 
was a university there, to suspend the rector. Next, we had 
to find the best possible nonfascist to replace each head sus- 
pended. That was difficult and important. In the early days, 
in Sicily particularly, but also in southern Italy, we were not 
too successful in finding good men with ability—they just 
were not there. Antifascists with energy and initiative had 
long since been disposed of by the Fascists; men who were 
tacitly opposed to fascism had so long kept in the dark that 
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they had no administrative experience. Men reasonably non- 
fascist did exist among the civil service employees and 
were often used. But for so long they had not dared to take 
any initiative, were so accustomed to obey orders servilely 
from above and to behave as petty dictators to those below, 
that they were not too satisfactory as leaders to open and 
direct educational institutions under circumstances that would 
have made the ablest and most experienced administrator 
quail. As we worked north, our range of choice broadened 
and there were more men with ability to be found, relatively 
speaking at least. Also, we had had more experience in 
selection. Most of our replgcements during the past year 
have been from fairly satisfactory to really good. 

Having picked our head men, we got their help in eliminat- 
ing and replacing the Fascists on the levels below—elementary 
inspectors and directors of schools, principals of secondary 
schools, and so forth. In this process we made considerable 
use of the scheda personale (devised by Major Aldo Raffa, 
who was with us in the early days). This was a questionnaire 
specifically asking about each possible type of fascist activity in 
which a person might have been engaged. Since the penalty for 
a false answer was severe, and since we actually had records on 
which some of the answers could be checked and were supposed 
to have more such data than we had, these schedas were usu- 
ally filled out fairly honestly and a person who lied was very 
likely to be informed against by his fellows. An examination 
of these schedas resulted in summary suspensions without any 
hearing, for we had neither the time nor the personnel to hold 
hearings. But machinery was set up for ultimate appeal, and 
the suspended persons received part-pay until their cases could 
be heard. 

In the universities, the prorector appointed by us selected 
a small number of persons who might serve on a committee 
to epurate the faculty. We picked the actual committee mem- 
bers from this short list and allowed them to examine the 
records and writings of all professors and recommend to us 
which should be suspended—with right to ultimate appeal. 
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Those not suspended then elected their own rector and deans. 
Learned societies, operas, orchestras, and other groups were 
handled in similar fashion. 

As to classroom teachers, we found that there were too 
many for our small staff to check up on them even cursorily. 
So we made it the responsibility of the newly appointed or ap- 
proved head of each school to refer to us any cases of teach- 
ers who were known to have been active Fascists or whose non- 
fascism might be in doubt. Also, AMG officers were asked to 
report any cases of suspected fascism among teachers. All who 
were in any way questionable were required to fill out schede 
personali and were suspended or retained accordingly. 

Replacement of suspended persons below the rank of school 
superintendents and rectors did not present much of a prob- 
lem. There is a surplus of legally qualified teachers in Italy 
at all levels, and our new heads did the finding ard appointing, 
subject to our approval. 


DEFASCISTIZING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Elementary and secondary schools throughout Italy have 
standard “programs’’—courses of study and schedules of num- 
bers of hours to be spent per week on each subject. Naturally 
the fascist ministry of education had thoroughly impregnated 
these programs with fascist doctrine, rites, and drills. 

One of the first things we did on arriving in Sicily was to 
set up a commission of trustworthy Italians (school heads and 
teachers) to rewrite these programs, eliminating all fascism. 
We encourage them to substitute something positive in place 
of the things they eliminated, but instructed them not to make 
any basic changes in the nonfascist parts, nor in the general 
plan of organization and administration. They did an ac- 
ceptable job of eliminating fascism but failed to make any 
positive substitutions since they had neither the initiative, the 
imagination, nor the pedagogical background to do anything 
constructive. Three months later in Naples, we appointed 
other commissions to finish the work. 

With considerable guidance from us a supplement to the 
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program for elementary schools was prepared, called ‘Sug- 
gestions for Modernizing the Elementary Program.” It was 
an effort to suggest ways in which a touch of psychological ap- 
proach might be made toward teaching the dead subject mat- 
ter. And we found in Naples a group of technical high school 
heads who did a good job on the programs for technical edu- 
cation. As educators, however, we blushed at most of the 
programs we were effecting, but as soldiers we accomplished 
this part of our mission: We published and put into the hands 
of the teachers workable, nonfascist courses of study, and did 
it in time, or almost in time, for the first opening of schools 
in December 1943 and January 1944, throughout Sicily and 
southern Italy. 

On the university level, by eliminating the highly fascist 
faculties of political science and “epurating” the entire teach- 
ing staff we avoided having to go into each professor’s syl- 
labus. 


DEFASCISTIZING TEXTBOOKS 


The elementary schools of Italy (five grades) had a single 
series of textbooks, compulsory in all schools. These had been 
thoroughly interlarded with fascist, imperialist, and anti-Allies 
propaganda, from the primer up. Literature was often se- 
lected to this end; geography and history were grotesquely 
distorted; arithmetic problems were built around fascist 
themes; grammar exercises kept running on propaganda: “I 
obey Mussolini, thou obeyest Mussolini, he obeys Mussolini,” 
and so on. Sometimes this was done rather cleverly, some- 
times as an obvious overlay. 

On arriving in Sicily in the fall of 43, we immediately saw 
that however difficult and however crudely it must be done, 
these books would have to be rewritten and republished at 
once. The ill-trained teachers in extremely ill-equipped schools 
simply could not teach without textbooks; and children cannot 
learn to read without books to read. So we first went through 
some of the books ourselves, underlining each objectionable 
item; then we trained an antifascist professor (Professor 
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Grasso, who died shortly after) to finish the job. Next we set 
up a committee of classroom teachers from the elementary 
schools of Palermo and had them write new passages, exam- 
ples, problems, and stories to substitute for all those which 
we had censored. Of course they did not do a polished piece 
of work and their substitutions were often less well written 
than the originals. But we had neither the authors nor the 
time available for a complete rewriting of the books—schools 
were about to open and we had to put something in the chil- 
dren’s hands. In spite of our best efforts many schools opened 
without books or used mutilated old books, we specifying the 
pages that must be cut out. 

The printing of the new textbooks involved seemingly un- 
surmountable problems—there was neither paper, ink, zinc for 
cuts, binding thread, nor glue, in Sicily. Fortunately Naples 
was liberated by that time; so one of us flew up there to see 
what material could be found. We got newsprint paper that 
had just arrived from the United States. The combat army 
had some printers’ ink which we induced them to give us. In 
a village nearby, we found a little factory that made shoe- 
maker’s thread and we diverted part of its stock to bind the 
books. We searched little shops and found scraps of zinc hid- 
den in rafters or locked in cupboards. We shipped and flew 
these things to Palermo and also started presses going in 
Naples. Books were beginning to come off the presses in the 
two centers in March—we hadn’t begun the manuscripts until 
November—and during that spring we published more than 
200,000 textbooks. 

Transportation was impossible by ordinary means, so we 
kept an army truck in constant operation carrying books from 
the bindery to provincial centers, and then loaded them on to 
the food trucks that were going out into the little villages. 
There weren’t enough textbooks but, by sharing, the children 
had something with which to work. 

By the summer of 1944 we were in Rome, where we found 
some paper and other supplies. And in the fall of that year 
paper, ink, thread, and other essentials that we had ordered 
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from the United States had begun to arrive. Meanwhile we 
had to make a couple of further changes in the textbooks— 
Victor Emmanuel had to be eliminated except as a historical 
figure, and we found that in our scrupulous efforts not to 
change the sections of the textbooks that dealt with religion 
we had failed to remove a prayer for Mussolini (the Vatican 
later gave us a new prayer to substitute for it). For the 
school year 1944-45 we printed and distributed over 2,000,000 
elementary textbooks. 

Secondary school textbooks presented a different problem. 
There was no single uniform series, and the Fascists had never 
gotten around to making Euclid demonstrate fascist doctrine 
or Cicero orate against the democracies. Consequently, ex- 
cept for the anthologies, modern history, and geography, most 
of the secondary books were innocuous. But they all had to be 
examined—an edition of Cicero, for instance, had a fascist in- 
troduction, or a title-page was graced with a quotation from 
Mussolini or one of his cohorts. 

This work began in Palermo, where we issued mimeo- 
graphed lists of books: (1) to be confiscated, (2) to be ex- 
purgated (cutting out an occasional offensive page), and (3) 
approved. In Naples we found many books that had not been 
available in Sicily; so a commission of picked teachers was ap- 
pointed to prepare much longer supplementary lists. When we 
reached Rome we found far more secondary -textbooks but 
by this time there was a Minister of Public Instruction, so we 
had him set up a commission which under our guidance went 
through truckloads of books. Our combined lists now covered 
over 5,000 titles and were published in book form for school 
heads and booksellers. But we still were not through—when 
we liberated Tuscany we found many more books and the 
commission we set up there examined 2,000. And we are still 
at it, with a new commission in each of the northern regions— 
at Bologna, Genoa, Turin, Milan, and Padua. Their results 
will be published shortly in a final supplement. 

Since the large majority of secondary school books—all but 
five or six hundred—were approved, the printing of new 
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books was a less serious problem than was the case for ele- 
mentary schools. Also, only about 12 percent of Italy’s 
children go to lower secondary schools and only about 6 per- 
cent go on to the upper secondary schools (age fourteen and 
up). Some new books have, however, been published and 
others are in the press. 

In the universities we have allowed the “‘purified”’ profes- 
sors to handle their own textbook problems. 


DECENTRALIZING ADMINISTRATION 


Just a word on this. The former system of administra- 
tion in Italy required that the Minister of Education approve 
almost every act of the provincial superintendents of schools. 
In the early days of the liberation there was no minister. And 
even now the minister has no direct contact with or authority 
over the regions that are still under Military Government. 
Thus we had to devise directives that would give legal power 
to superintendents to carry out the many detailed duties that 
were now devolving upon them. Early in November 1943, we 
brought together the superintendents from nine provinces of 
Sicily and spent two days with them, analyzing the things they 
would have to do to make their schools function smoothly and 
discussing what new legal powers we would have to grant 
them. We changed existing law as little as possible. The re- 
sult was a set of directives that had the force of law in all 
Military Government territory. As we have moved north, 
these directives have been revised from time to time, but they 
are still the basis of school administration in the part of Italy 
under our direct control. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


From the beginning the greatest and least solved problem 
has been to find places in which to hold classes. School and 
university buildings have been heavily bombed in most parts 
of Italy. Germans billeted in them and they were conspicuous 
targets. Where they remained habitable, our troops billeted 
in them or used them for hospitals. But when our troops did 
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not take a habitable building, refugees did. Even political 
parties have found school buildings handy for their head- 
quarters. 

So we have had to find alternative accommodations, or run 
schools in double or triple sessions in such buildings as were 
available. We have used army tents, church sacristies, motion 
picture houses, in one place abandoned street cars, and often 
teachers’ hornes—having the teacher take a few children at a 
time in successive hours. Our most extreme case was the use 
of three rooms for twenty-four classes—each class meeting 
one-fourth of a day three times a week. 

The gravity of this situation varied in different places and 
at different times. It is slowly improving now that troops are 
beginning to be cleared out and refugees to be repatriated, but 
only recently we were told that certain schools in Rome could 
not be evacuated for months and in some cities in southern 
Italy, liberated a year and a half ago, practically all schools 
still are occupied by troops. 

Building repairs are another grave problem. In the whole 
of Sicily and southern Italy, south of Rome, and in many 
places in the north, it is rare to find a single school with glass 
in the windows. We had to close schools pretty generally 
during January and February this year because of lack of 
glass. The problem of repairing schools throughout this 
devastated land is gigantic. Only a bare beginning has been 
made. And, of course, many of the schools and university 
buildings will have to be reconstructed from the ground up. 

School equipment has been both destroyed and looted. The 
Germans, and then our own boys when cold in the winter, 
burned school desks, blackboards, and even window and door 
frames for fuel to keep warm. And so, too, did many of the 
villagers. The Germans systematically either took away or 
destroyed scientific and technical equipment. In some cases, 
where the school head had successfully hidden such equip- 
ment from the Germans, he heaved a sigh of relief when the 
Allies came in, restored the hidden apparatus, only to have it 
promptly requisitioned and removed by our troops. It will 
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take a generation to re-equip all the schools and universities 
of Italy. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND LUNCHES 


The problem of school supplies is relatively minor. Al- 
though the shortage is acute, and the few supplies are very 
costly, we have managed to print and distribute at low cost 
millions of the quaderni, or pupils’ notebooks, which form an 
essential part of the Italian educational system. We have 
brought in from the United States pencils, pens, ink, erasers, 
and paper but we fall far short of having met the demand, and 
our last requisition from the United States failed of approval 
because the Italian government did not have enough dollar 
credits to pay for the material. 

The Fascists gave light hot lunches to the children of 
kindergartens and elementary schools. We have set up a 
similar program, using principally dried soups and dried vege- 
tables from the United States. The chief problem has been 
the lack of kitchen equipment, fuel, and dishes. The make- 
shift accommodations, of course, lacked such equipment, and 
in the buildings where it did exist it has usually been destroyed 
or looted. Nevertheless, many hundreds of thousands of school 
lunches have been served daily under AMG. 


CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The bulk of this article has dealt with the first phase of our 
work—getting schools open and functioning on a nonfascist 
basis—which was our primary and, for a long time, our sole 
mission. But before concluding, a word must be said about 
some of the longer-range constructive educational activities of 
the Allied Commission and AMG. 

After the first defascistized programs were published, the 
Minister of Public Instruction was urged to set up a commis- 
sion to do a really thorough job of reconstructing Italy’s anti- 
quated, impractical, dry, and verbalistic curriculum. This com- 
mission on elementary programs, appointed nearly a year ago, 
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did a fine piece of work. They then asked our criticism and 
advice and incorporated our suggestions. This new program 
has now been officially adopted as the one legal elementary 
school program for all Italy for 1945-46, and all textbooks 
must be written in harmony with it. There will not be a single 
state series of textbooks next year; any textbook approved by 
a ministerial commission (or, in the North, by a commission 
set up by us and using the same criteria) may be used. More 
than a hundred manuscripts have been approved, and printing 
has begun. 

Another commission, including several members of the ele- 
mentary program commission, has just completed a new pro- 
gram for the group of secondary schools which prepare ele- 
mentary school teachers. This program, too, has been sub- 
mitted to us for criticism and advice. While admittedly it is 
a much less complete job of educational reconstruction than is 
that for elementary schools (there are neither professors nor 
textbooks available yet for a modern teacher-training pro- 
gram), it is a decided step forward. 

The society of engineers has asked our help in what they 
call a reform of engineering education, and we have secured 
descriptive catalogues for them from the leading schools of 
Britain and America. 

The first of a series of books on education in Britain, the 
United States, and China (we have been unable to get any- 
thing from Russia) is about to come off the press in Italian 
translation—lItaly has been completely isolated from the 
thought, research, and experience of the democracies in the 
field of education for nearly a quarter of a century, and the 
Minister of Public Instruction and many educators have asked 
us to make such information available. This also is being done 
through translations of articles from educational journals, se- 
lected by us in consultation with a ministerial committee, and 
published by the United States Information Service in one of 
its monthly bulletins, distributed gratis to about 30,000 teach- 
ers and schools. 

Preliminary steps have been taken to arrange interchanges 
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of students, professors, and concert artists between Italy and 
the Allies. 

A list of the most urgently needed scholarly publications has 
been compiled under our supervision, and an effort to obtain 
them is being made through the USIS, the British Council, 
and other agencies. 

For over a year we have been encouraging the Boy Scout 
and Girl Scout movements. We have succeeded in getting 
the rival Catholic and nonconfessional associations to federate 
and do much work, including publication of Scout literature, 
in common. We have secured literature, materials for uni- 
forms, money, and special trainers for leaders, from the Amer- 
ican and British Boy and Girl Scouts and the international 
organizations. 

We have asked specialists in the United States to select the 
best children’s books for translation into Italian since Italy 
has almost no good books for children (Pinocchio is a bril- 
liant exception), and the USIS has obtained translation rights 
and arranged for publication here. 

These are samples, rather than a complete listing, of the 
constructive activities of the Allied Commission in the field of 
education in Italy. 

As a whole, all the work has been warmly appreciated by 
the Italians, from the classroom teachers, superintendents, and 
rectors to the Minister. All have cooperated with us to a re- 
markable degree. It is the Italians themselves who have car- 
ried most of the load of trying to give the children and youth 
of Italy a chance to complete their education despite the de- 
struction of war, and to begin to lay the foundations for a 
reconstruction of Italy. 








The Recasting of an Educational 
System 
By H. C. DENT 


T Is NOW exactly a year since the British Parliament 
| passed the education act of 1944 “to reform the law re- 
lating to education in England and Wales.” This act re- 
casts the statutory system of public education in these coun- 
tries, reorganizing it in three progressive stages—primary, 
secondary, and further education—in place of the previous 
overlapping categories of elementary and higher education. It 
provided for the raising of the age of compulsory full-time 
education from 14 to 15, and later to 16; for universal free sec- 
ondary education, available to 19; for the institution of a sys- 
tem of compulsory part-time education up to 18; for the 
registration and inspection of all private schools; and for 
statutory provision of the widest variety of facilities for adult 
education, both general and technical. 

Obviously it must take time to effect such a massive scheme 
of reform. What has been done during the past twelve months 
to “make the act an actuality ?”’ one of our Members of Parlia- 
ment asked recently. Considering the uniquely difficult circum- 
stances, a fair amount has been undertaken, though chiefly by 
way of preparation for future action. It would not be true 
to say that there has been as yet much substantial change in 
the schools. 

The Ministry set up by the act to replace the previous 
board of education assumed control immediately the act was 
passed. Since then it has issued some twenty bodies of reg- 
ulations prescribing in detail how the general terms of the 
act are to be carried out, some sixty directive and advisory cir- 
culars, about the same number of administrative memoranda, 
and two or three larger pamphlets. The most important of 
the regulations and circulars have dealt with the conditions 
governing the grant of financial aid by the Ministry to the 
local education authorities, the conduct of primary and sec- 
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ondary education, the standards to which school premises must 
conform, and the provision of facilities for adult education. 

The Central Advisory Councils, one for England and one 
for Wales, which the act requires to be set up to advise the 
Minister “upon such matters connected with educational the- 
ory and practice as they think fit,” have been appointed, and 
the English Council for some time has been actively engaged 
upon an inquiry into the relevance of the school curriculums, 
particularly at the secondary stage, to the social and industrial 
needs of present-day society. 

The local education authorities, upon whom in Britain 
rests the responsibility for the detailed administration of pub- 
lic education, have been preoccupied with two main tasks: the 
setting up of new administrative machinery to conform to the 
changes in the structure of local administration brought about 
by the act, and the preparation of development plans (due to 
be completed by April 1, 1946) ‘“‘showing the action which the 
authorities propose should be taken for securing that there 
shall be sufficient primary and secondary schools available for 
their area and the successive measures by which it is proposed 
to accomplish that purpose.” 

It is not possible here to go into any detail regarding these 
two tasks. Suffice it to say in respect of the first that the act 
reduced the number of local education authorities from 315 to 
fewer than 150, but introduced a novel system of delegated 
authority which has necessitated the setting up of between 300 
and 400 executive bodies and the definition of their powers 
and functions. As the latter is done, not by ukase from the 
center but by local agreement subject to approval by the Min- 
istry, One can imagine the vast amount of discussion, argu- 
ment, and hard bargaining that has taken place. 

The preparation of development plans is complicated by 
four main factors: the transformation of all postprimary edu- 
cation into secondary education; the dual system of control of 
schools whereby the premises of more than half the ex-elemen- 
tary schools and some of the secondary are owned by volun- 
tary bodies, chiefly religious denominations, which in virtue of 
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this ownership exercise varying degrees of control over the 
school organization and instruction; the out-of-date condition 
of many of the school premises; and the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the cost of any improvements to public education 
falls upon the rates levied by the local authority. To these 
complications in many areas, must be added that caused by 
large-scale destruction of and damage to schools by enemy 
action during the war. 

The act obviously demands a vast rebuilding program and 
a large reinforcement to the teacher force. Nothing has yet 
been done about the former, though a slight provision of 
temporary hutments to relieve the worst cases of shortage of 
accommodation is being made. Rather more has been done 
with regard to securing teachers, but even here the task is 
still in its initial stages; demobilization of the armed forces 
has only just begun and is necessarily proceeding cautiously. 

It is proposed to reinforce the teaching strength by two 
main means: expansion of the normal training facilities in uni- 
versities and teacher training colleges, and the setting up of 
emergency training centers to give suitable recruits an intensive 
twelve months’ course of training. 

Recruits are to be drawn from two main sources: boys and 
girls who, as before the war, pass from university to university 
training department or from secondary school to training col- 
lege, at ages from 18 to 22; and men and women of all ages 
from 23 upwards, from the armed, auxiliary, and civil defense 
forces, and industry. The former will go through the normal 
training, the latter into emergency training centers. 

So far, the response has been excellent from both sources. 
The pressure on training college accommodation is so great 
that recently (extension of premises by building being still im- 
possible) the Ministry urged local education authorities to 
make whatever improvised arrangements they could for out- 
side classes for students or to send them straight into schools 
for observation and teaching practice. Though recruitment 
from the services is still limited to those demobilized for 
health reasons, and from industry to those granted release 
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from war work, more than 12,000 applications have already 
been received, from which it is estimated some 3,000 to 4,000 
candidates will be selected for training. 

Emergency training began a year ago with an experimental 
class of twenty-seven men and one woman at the Goldsmiths’ 
College of the University of London. This spring three emer- 
gency centers, two for women and one for men, with a total 
capacity of 350 students, were opened; and it is hoped that by 
the end of the year as many as twenty centers, accommodating 
4,000 sudents, will be in operation. 

I have had the privilege of meeting the members of the 
experimental class and of visiting one of the newly opened 
centers, while a colleague has been to a second. Our impres- 
sions are identical: a fine type of man and woman is being re- 
cruited. Though these students have not, on the whole, as 
high academic qualifications as are ordinarily required of can- 
didates for teacher training, they have more mature experience 
and a wider background of general knowledge. Moreover, 
they have an adult enthusiasm based on a considered desire 
to take up teaching rather than any other occupation. I be- 
lieve they will not only maintain but improve the standards of 
the profession. 

But these recruits will not be sufficiently numerous to ease 
the situation in the schools substantially for at least two or 
three years. The situation is grim, and is likely to remain 
so for some time. During the war the teaching force, de- 
pleted by the drafting of large numbers of men to the armed 
forces and the cessation of training for men, has been eked out 
by recruitment of retired teachers, married women, and other 
wartime volunteers. For example, a week ago I visited a 
primary school of 250 children housed in buildings a mile 
apart, whose staff of six teachers included two German 
refugees and one Austrian. Classes have in many schools 
become exceedingly large; the older teachers have felt the 
strain severely, and many of the married women naturally 
wish to return as soon as possible to their previous domestic 
occupation. 
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In the circumstances, though the act provided for the rais- 
ing of the school age to fifteen on April 1, 1945, it has not 
been possible to do this. There are neither the buildings nor 
the teachers. The delaying clause inserted in the act in view of 
this contingency has taken effect, and it is unlikely that the age 
will be raised much if at all before April 1, 1947, when it must 
be done in any case. 

Similarly, though all postprimary schools became secondary 
on April 1, 1945, the change has so far necessarily been made 
largely in theory only. Nevertheless, three important points 
must not be overlooked. First, any boy or girl may now re- 
main in any secondary school until the end of the term in 
which he or she attains the age of 19, whereas previously the 
sanction of the board of education had to be obtained for the 
retention of a pupil in a senior elementary school over the age 
of 16. This means that any secondary school now can plan a 
seven-years’ course from 12 to 19; and some of the new sec- 
ondary schools are already doing so. Secondly, no tuition fees 
may now be charged in any secondary school maintained by a 
local education authority—a great relief to the pockets, and 
minds, of many thousands of parents. Thirdly, the new salary 
scales for teachers which came into operation last April place 
the ex-elementary teachers on the same basic rate as their pre- 
viously higher paid secondary colleagues. 

Moreover, though as yet the organization and the curricu- 
lums of the secondary schools, old and new, show little obvious 
signs of change, there is a ferment in the realm of ideas which 
may be productive of striking changes before many years. The 
implications of a change-over from a selective system of sec- 
ondary education covering not more than 12 percent of the 
children of secondary school age to a system of universal sec- 
ondary education are becoming increasingly manifest. The 
government’s policy, laid down in its White Paper on educa- 
tional reconstruction published in 1943, was to have a tri- 
partite organization of secondary education in grammar (i.e., 
academic), technical, and modern schools—these last to pro- 
vide a general education with a strongly practical bias. 
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This proposed organization follows closely the lines of the 
historical development of postprimary education in England 
and Wales. Until last year the grammar school was the only 
type of school officially recognized as secondary; but the junior 
technical school providing a two- or three-year course with a 
strongly vocational bias for boys and girls 12-13 and 15-16 
had carved for itself a secure though small niche, and the 
more progressive of the senior elementary schools had been 
experimenting with forms of practical education which were 
clearly secondary in character. To recognize all three genres 
was the obvious thing to do, and administratively it would be 
simplest to continue them in separate institutions. 

But in Britain the government does not impose more than 
general lines of policy, and an elastic freedom in interpreta- 
tion of these is traditionally the right of both local authori- 
ties and individual schools. Consequently, while many of the 
local authorities will adopt the tripartite division of secondary 
education, others will modify it in one way or another. The 
outstanding departure from it is that of the London County 
Council, which has declared for a policy of comprehensive sec- 
ondary schools and is planning to erect some 90 to 100 
schools, each accommodating 2,000 to 2,500 pupils and cover- 
ing the entire range of secondary studies and activities. Other 
authorities are proposing to combine the grammar and tech- 
nical, the grammar and modern, or the technical and modern 
in a single institution. 

Though it is now open to any boy or girl to remain in full- 
time secondary education until the age of 19, no one imagines 
that in the near future more than a minority will do so. 
Those who opt to leave at or soon after they are legally 
released from compulsory full-time attendance will be re- 
quired by the act to attend “county colleges” for at least one 
day a week until the age of 18. This requirement, however, 
is not planned to come into effect until after the age of com- 
pulsory full-time education is raised to 15. 

Meanwhile, interestingly enough, many schemes of part- 
time education for young employees are being established by 
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industrial and commercial firms as the result of a spontaneous 
movement among employers of labor. During the past three 
years several large industries have drawn up apprenticeship 
schemes which include compulsory education during working 
hours, and numerous individual firms have instituted systems 
of part-time education for their young employees, either in 
specially established works schools or in classes arranged in 
cooperation with the local education authority. 

Much of the education given in these schemes is vocation- 
al. During the war the importance of technical education of 
all kinds has impressed itself deeply upon the British public, 
and particularly upon the British industrialist. Recently the 
Minister of Education issued a circular to local authorities 
urging them to make whatever immediate provision was pos- 
sible for training recruits for the building trades and other 
employments of high priority in reconstruction. But at the 
moment, in view of the impending release of men and women 
in considerable numbers from the armed and auxiliary forces, 
special attention is being given to the possibility of providing 
widespread facilities for adult education comparable to those 
which are provided in the services. 

During the past five years the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
have developed systems of universal education without 
precedent in our history. These have comprised technical, 
civic, cultural, and recreational (handicrafts and hobbies) 
branches. In particular, wherever possible, education for 
democratic citizenship has been made compulsory. It has 
been conducted largely on a discussion group basis, with the 
aid of pamphlets issued by the Army Bureau of Current Af- 
fairs, and a series of pamphlets entitled “British Ways and 
Purposes.” 

One important by-product of this civic education has been 
the “information room”’ or “news center” now to be found 
in numerous military, naval, and air establishments at home 
and abroad. At best, these information rooms have developed 
almost into community centers and citizen advice bureaus; at 
their simplest they offer a comfortably furnished “enquire 
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within” on a wide range of current topics, much of the in- 
formation being pictorially, cartogaphically, or diagram- 
matically displayed. 

It is to provide such facilities in civilian life that a great 
effort is now being made. Of the demand for them there is 
no doubt, and their potential value is incalculable. ‘‘Very 
large numbers of men and women,”’ says a recent Ministry of 
Education circular, “have been introduced to new interests 

. many have been awakened to new ideas... . and to new 
possibilities, previously unrealized, within themselves.” It is 
hoped that the civilian information room and discussion club 
in every town and village will continue to nurture these new 
interests and reveal still more clearly the newly realized pos- 
sibilities. 
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Federal Support for Postwar Scientific 
Research and Education 
By WATSON DAVIS 
(+ THE MANY lessons of the war, one of the most 


important is that scientific research—and the educa- 

tion in science which implements it—is of prime im- 
portance to the nation. This lesson was evident in the great 
industrial and ideological revolution that has changed the 
world. The war has given us a bitter refresher course. 

Our times have demonstrated that science is the concern 
of all the people, acting through their government. Science 
and education cannot be left to the chance of private endow- 
ments, excess business profits, or the luck of self-sacrificing 
individuals. 

Even before the war ended, there were proposals on how 
best to blend federal participation into the intricate system of 
scientific research and education. That question was implicit 
in the queries that President Roosevelt put to Vannevar 
Bush, director of the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, last November. There are possible answers in 
the 184-page report Dr. Bush submitted to President Tru- 
man—the result of months of work by four committees of 
specialists upon which he had based his recommendations. 

Up on Capitol Hill, meanwhile, the Senate’s Subcommittee 
on War Mobilization, of which Senator Harley M. Kilgore 
(Democrat, West Virginia) is chairman, has studied wartime 
research and development and made recommendations for 
the future. 

Out of these two studies may well come the basic ideas 
to be incorporated in congressional actions that will effective- 
ly implement science and education in the years to come. In 
general objectives and many details those two studies do not 
differ widely. 

A summary of Dr. Bush’s recommendations follow: 

The establishment of a new government agency, a national 
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research foundation, to promote the flow of new scientific 
knowledge and develop the scientific talent of our youth, is 
urged. “Progress in the war against disease depends upon a 
flow of new scientific knowledge,” the Bush report declares. 
‘“‘New products, new industries, and more jobs require continu- 
ous additions to knowledge of the laws of nature, and the ap- 
plication of that knowledge to practical purposes. Similarly, 
our defense against aggression demands new knowledge so 
that we can develop new and improved weapons. ‘This essen- 
tial new knowledge can be obtained only through basic scien- 
tific research. 

“Science can be effective in the national welfare only as a 
member of a team, whether the conditions be peace or war. 
But without scientific progress no amount of achievement in 
other directions can insure our health, prosperity, and secu- 
rity as a nation in the modern world.” 

Because only colleges, universities, and a few research in- 
stitutes devote most of their research efforts to expanding the 
frontiers of knowledge, Dr. Bush calls for a strengthening of 
this basic research by use of public funds. With some notable 
exceptions, the report points out, most research in industry 
and in government involves application of existing scientific 
knowledge to practical problems. 

The inquiry found that expenditures for scientific research 
by industry and government increased from $140,000,000 in 
1930 to $309,000,000 in 1940. For colleges and universi- 
ties the increase was from $20,000,000 to $31,000,000 and 
for research institutes there was a decline from $5,200,000 
to $4,500,000. 

A major program for renewing our scientific talent by 
providing scholarships and fellowships to young potential 
scientists is recommended strongly, because ‘‘we shall have 
rapid or slow advance on any scientific frontier depending on 
the number of highly qualified and trained scientists explor- 
ing it.” 

The deficit of science and technology students who, but for 
the war, would have received bachelor’s degrees is about 
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150,000, it is estimated. The deficit of those obtaining ad- 
vanced degrees in these fields will amount in 1955 to about 
17,000, since it takes at least six years from college freshman 
to Ph.D. 

The science talent program recommended would provide 
24,000 undergraduate scholarships and 900 graduate fellow- 
ships which would cost about $30,000,000 annually when in 
full operation. 

As a means of making up the nation’s acute deficit in scien- 
tific personnel, Dr. Bush urges the development of the scien- 
tific talent in the generation now in uniform. The armed 
services should comb their records for men who have given 
evidence of their talent for science. These men should be 
ordered to duty here and overseas where they can continue 
their scientific education. 

The lifting of the lid of secrecy now existing on scientific 
information accumulated in war research is recommended in 
order that it may be used by industry and used in training 
the new scientists needed. The margin of success in the bat- 
tle against the U-boat was dangerously small, Dr. Bush re- 
veals, and it was a battle of scientific techniques. He warns 
that the new eyes that radar has supplied can sometimes be 
blinded by newer scientific developments and that the V-2 
rocket weapon of the Nazis was countered only by the cap- 
ture of the launching sites. 

Much illness remains in the nation for which adequate 
means of prevention and cure are not yet known, Dr. Bush 
warns, although the traditional sources of support for med- 
ical research are diminishing and the cost of medical research 
has been rising. 

The proposed national research foundation should have 
government appropriations that would begin at $33,500,000 
and reach a level of $122,500,000 in five years, the report sug- 
gests. Its basic control and operation would be in charge of 
nine members, and it would have divisions of medical research, 
natural sciences, national defense, scientific personnel and edu- 
cation, publication and scientific collaboration. 
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The Kilgore suggestions can be summarized as follows: 
to aid the war-to-peace reconversion of scientific research 
and sustain the research and development necessary to na- 
tional defense, health and medical care, industry, agriculture 
and business, it is recommended that Congress create a na- 
tional science foundation as an independent governmental 
agency. 

Federal research expenditures rose to $706,000,000 in 
1944, a tenfold increase over 1938, the Kilgore report 
states, while the total research investment by private organi- 
zations and government was more than $800,000,000. Be- 
fore the war, the nation was spending between $300,000,000 
and $400,000,000 a year for research, about a fifth of it 
governmental. Thus there would be a gap of from $400,- 
000,000 to $500,000,000 if we revert to the prewar rate of 
research. 

The new central scientific agency of the government pro- 
posed by Kilgore would take up some of this gap through use 
of public funds as well as “coordinate all such federally sup- 
ported research and development work, utilizing so far as 
possible the existing resources of public and private research 
organizations, particularly nonprofit educational institutions 
and research foundations.” 

The national science foundation would be headed by a di- 
rector appointed by the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. Fund allocations and other actions would be approved 
by a national science board consisting of the director as 
chairman, eight presidentially appointed members at large, 
and the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, the Attorney General, and the head 
of the Federal Security Agency, or their representatives. 

At least 20 percent of the annual research appropriations 
would be reserved for each of three fields: national defense, 
health and medical care, and basic sciences. Half of the 
funds, or more, would be earmarked for nonprofit educa- 
tional and research institutions. 

The national science foundation of the Kilgore plan would 
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not itself perform research and development work, but would 
make funds available to public and private organizations 
already equipped and staffed. The foundation would also be 
empowered to grant fellowships and scholarships in various 
fields of science in order to “discover and develop scientific 
talent, particularly in American youth.” 

‘“‘To protect the taxpayer’s interest,” the Kilgore report 
continues, “all research and development projects financed in 
whole or in part by the federal government should be under- 
taken only upon the condition that any invention or discovery 
resulting would become the property of the United States.” 
The foundation would grant without charge nonexclusive 
licenses to persons or organizations wishing to use any such 
invention, discovery, patent or patent right. 

Thus in their major aspects the Bush and the Kilgore plans 
are much alike.’ 

To the colleges and universities the Bush report would turn 
in the future, as in the past, for both new scientific knowledge 
and trained research workers, as this recommendation shows: 


Publicly and privately supported colleges and universities and the 
endowed research institutes must furnish both the new scientific knowl- 
edge and the trained research workers. These institutions are uniquely 
qualified by tradition and by their special characteristics to carry on 
basic research. They are charged with the responsibility of conserving 
the knowledge accumulated by the past, imparting that knowledge to 
students, and contributing new knowledge of all kinds. It is chiefly in 
these institutions that scientists may work in an atmosphere which is 
relatively free from the adverse pressure of convention, prejudice, or 
commercial necessity. At their best they provide the scientific worker 
with a strong sense of solidarity and security, as well as a substantial 
degree of personal intellectual freedom. All of these factors are of 
great importance in the development of new knowledge, since much of 
new knowledge is certain to arouse opposition because of its tendency to 
challenge current beliefs or practice. 


*The Bush report, Science, the Endless Frontier, may be obtained from the 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Excerpts from the Kilgore report may be obtained by writing to Senator 
Harley M. Kilgore, Room 101, Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Industry is generally inhibited by preconceived goals, by its own 
clearly defined standards, and by the constant pressure of commercial 
necessity. Satisfactory progress in basic science seldom occurs under 
conditions prevailing in the normal industrial laboratory. There are 
some notable exceptions, it is true, but even in such cases it is rarely 
possible to match the universities in respect to the freedom which is so 
important to scientific discovery. 

To serve effectively as the centers of basic research these institutions 
must be strong and healthy. They must attract our best scientists as 
teachers and investigators. They must offer research opportunities 
and sufficient compensation to enable them to compete with industry 
and government for the cream of scientific talent. 

If the colleges, universities, and research institutes are to meet the 
rapidly increasing demands of industry and Government for new 
scientific knowledge, their basic research should be strengthened by use 
of public funds. 


For the renewal of our scientific talent, the Bush report 
recommends an extensive system of federal scholarships 
modeled in part on the Science Talent Search conducted by 
Science Service for the past four years. The following quota- 
tion from the Bush report gives the reasons for this extensive 
scholarship program: 


The responsibility for the creation of new scientific knowledge—and 
for most of its application—rests on that small body of men and women 
who understand the fundamental laws of nature and are skilled in the 
techniques of scientific research. We shall have rapid or slow advance 
on any scientific frontier depending on the number of highly qualified 
and trained scientists exploring it. 

The real ceiling on our productivity of new scientific knowledge and 
its application in the war against disease, and the development of new 
products and new industries, is the number of trained scientists available. 

The training of a scientist is a long and expensive process. Studies 
clearly show that there are talented individuals in every part of the 
population, but with few exceptions, those without the means of buying 
higher education go without it. If ability, and not the circumstance of 
family fortune, determines who shall receive higher education in science, 
then we shall be assured of constantly improving quality at every level 
of scientific activity. “The Government should provide a reasonable 
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number of undergraduate scholarships and graduate fellowships in order 
to develop scientific talent in American youth. The plans should be 
designed to attract into science only that proportion of youthful talent 


appropriate to the needs of science in relation to the other needs of the 
nation for high abilities. 


Of importance for the maintenance of science and technol- 
ogy curriculums in America’s institutions of higher learning are 
the Bush report suggestions that the armed services count 
their records for men who have given evidence of talent for 
science and return them immediately to college, in uniform, so 
that they may continue their scientific education. This would 
assure a scientific generation in uniform that otherwise will be 

lost. 

' The Bush report incorporates reports of four committees, 
among them the Committee on the Discovery and Develop- 
ment of Scientific Talent headed by Henry Allen Moe and the 
Committee on Science and the Public Welfare headed by 
Isaiah Bowman. The Moe report, dealing with education in 
science, will be of particular interest to those concerned with 
higher institutions of learning, as will Chapter III of Dr. Bow- 
man’s, which deals with scientific research in American univer- 
sities and colleges. 

In the application of science to our civilization we have new 
and promising opportunities before us. Some of the possible 
ways we may go have been charted. We can join with the 
Bush report in urging early action on such a program, and 
warn against delay by quoting: “On the wisdom with which 
we bring science to bear in the war against disease, in the 
creation of new industries, and in the strengthening of our 
armed forces depends in large measure our future as a nation.” 











Developing Curriculums for Institutes 
of Applied Arts and Sciences 
in New York State 
By J. CAYCE MORRISON 


N DECEMBER 1943, the Board of Regents of the Univer- 

I sity of the State of New York presented to the governor 
and the legislative leaders a Plan for Postwar Education 

in the State of New York. One major section of the plan 
proposed a comprehensive program of terminal technical 
education at the postsecondary level. This called for expan- 
sion of the six existing state agricultural and technical insti- 
tutes and the creation of twenty new institutes of applied arts 
and sciences. Of the new institutes, nine were to be located 
in up-state areas and eleven in New York City. 

As stated in the regents’ plan, this proposal recognized 
three basic needs: 

1. The increasing demand for education beyond high school on the 
part of American youth. 

2. The special educational needs of employed adults. 

3. The educational demands of the returning veteran and war worker. 


The regents’ plan specified that the curriculums of the new 
institutes would include: 


1. A basic preparation for selected arts, technologies and subprofes- 
sions which require a technical proficiency not reached in high school 
programs. 

2. Related offerings in arts and sciences. 

3. Personal and civic arts designed to further the general welfare and 
understanding of the students. 


Publication of the regents’ plan terminated the first stage 
of planning for a state system of technical education at the 
postsecondary level. In the realm of postwar planning, the 
regents’ action at this stage might be likened to the pre-empt- 
ing of his quarter section by the settler in the land rush of 
the pioneer days. The regents had staked out their claim. 
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They still had to obtain their final papers. Surveys had to be 
run. The soil had to be analyzed. What crops it would grow 
best, what equipment would be needed, and a host of related 
questions still awaited research. The proposal was before the 
public for discussion and in the hands of the governor and 
legislature for consideration. 

The legislature of 1944 endorsed the proposed institute 
program in principle and opened the way for further study 
and recommendation. With this endorsement, the commis- 
sioner of education appointed a Committee on Institute Cur- 
riculums, with the writer as chairman. In his memorandum 
outlining the duties of the Committee, the commissioner sug- 
gested the following as illustrative problems: 


1. To map out the proposed curriculums for each institute relating 
them to state-wide, regional and local factors. 

2. To work closely with staff members and consultants who had 
already begun the mapping out of technical sequences. 

3. To envisage the total educational offering of each institute in such 
a way as to guide plans for building construction, laboratory, library, 
work shop and other installations. 

4. To achieve in each institute, including those already existing, and 
in the pattern of institutes taken together, a genuine advancement in the 
whole concept of postsecondary education. 


The membership of the Committee represented higher edu- 
cation, vocational education, teacher education, and research. 

Since four of the institutes proposed for New York City 
were to be under the general direction of the Board of Higher 
Education and seven under the Board of Education, the execu- 
tive oficer of each board was invited to name a representative 
to the state Committee, Joseph George Cohen of Brooklyn 
College was named to represent the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion; Morris E. Siegel and William A. Hamm were named to 
represent the Board of Education. 

The following were invited to serve as consultants to the 
Committee: Mark Ellingson, president, Rochester Institute of 
Technology; Lynn A. Emerson, assistant dean of the College 
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of Engineering, Cornell University; and Lennox Grey of Co- 
lumbia University. Dr. Grey had just completed for the 
General Education Board a field study of terminal technical 
education in institutes and junior colleges. Dr. Emerson had 
served as chairman of the United States Office of Education 
Committee on Vocational-Technical Training for Industrial 
Occupations; and Dr. Ellingson brought to the Committee his 
rich experience in curriculum development for technical edu- 
cation at the Rochester Institute. 


PoPULATION TO BE SERVED 


One of the first steps was to estimate the numbers of 
students who would likely enroll in the institutes. Studies were 
made of the growth in enrollments and technical programs of 
junior colleges and of technical institutes in various sections of 
the country. Analysis was made of the estimates of probable 
growth of enrollments expected after the war in junior colleges 
and technical institutes. Other facts taken into consideration 
were the rapid growth in the numbers of youth completing 
high school, the relatively small numbers of youth in New 
York State who have access to tuition-free higher education, 
and the influence of the war on developing interest in tech- 
nical education. Also, a curve representing the number of 
persons eighteen years of age in New York State was pro- 
jected for the years 1944 to 1969, inclusive. This was based, 
chiefly, upon the actual birth rate for the years 1922-1942 and 
the estimated birth rate curve projected to 1951. On the 
basis of these various factors, it was estimated that for the up- 
state areas, the institutes, when fully operative, would enroll 
in day courses a number of full-time students equivalent to 
not less than one-fifth of the high school graduates of 1940 
who did not enter institutions of higher learning. Because of 
the greater concentration of population and related factors in 
New York City, this estimate was revised considerably upward 
for the New York City area. 

The regents’ plan had provided for new up-state institutes 
in Binghamton, Buffalo, the Capital district, Elmira, Platts- 
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burg, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, and Westchester County. A 
study was made of the distribution of youth of college age 
(ages 18-22, inclusive) by towns and municipalities. A fur- 
ther check of transportation lines indicated the probable re- 
gional distribution of students by institutes. On the basis of 
this study, it was recommended that the existing agricultural 
and technical institutes at Alfred, Canton, and Farmingdale 
should be developed on a par with the new institutes. This 
would give the up-state areas twelve institutes serving a re- 
gional need and would place more than 96 percent of the 
youth of college age within fifty miles of a state technical 
institute. 


OcCUPATIONAL SURVEYS 


Prior to the organization of the Committee on Institute 
Curriculums, the department’s Bureau of Industrial and Tech- 
nical Education, with the advice of Dr. Emerson, had started 
a survey of technical occupations in selected up-state industries. 
This survey was under the immediate direction of C. Kenneth 
Beach. It was planned to provide answers to three basic 
questions : 


1. For what technical occupations in industry should curriculums be 
provided in the proposed institutes? 

2. In what regions should such preparation be offered? 

3. For how many students should provision be made? 


The surveys included aircraft manufacturing, food process- 
ing, chemicals and allied products, building and highway con- 
struction, electric power and light, foundry, furniture, glass, 
metal products, milling, mining, optical goods, paper and al- 
lied products, petroleum and coal, power laundry and dry 
cleaning, printing and publishing, radio manufacturing, re- 
frigeration and air conditioning, steel, telephone and telegraph 
communications, and textile manufacturing. The general 
procedure in these surveys included the following steps: 

1. Examination and analysis by industries of statistical data contained 


in the United States Census and New York State industrial reports. 
2. Selection of establishments in each industry on the basis of type, 
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size and geographical location, to obtain, insofar as possible, a true 
cross section of the industrial group as a whole. 

3. Preparation of forms, instructions, and training of staff for con- 
ducting interviews with owners, employers, personnel directors and 
others in the concerns selected for inclusion in the survey. 


4. Contacting professional and trade personnel in organizations in 
order to secure pertinent data and information. 


5. Preparation of reports for each industry surveyed showing the types 


of technical positions, the number of jobs in each and their geographical 
distribution over the state. 


The establishments included in this survey represented 36 
percent of the total employees of up-state New York in these 
twenty-one industries. The data obtained indicated that ap- 
proximately 10 percent of all the employees in these industries 
were in positions that would require or justify technical train- 
ing at the institute level. 

Lacking more precise data, it was estimated that the annual 
turnover in technical positions for all industries would average 
about 5 percent. With these data in hand and the total sta- 
tistical information available from census and industrial re- 
ports, it was estimated that the average annual replacement 
need for technical positions in up-state New York industry 
would exceed 5,000 workers. 

At this stage, it was pointed out by representatives of the 
State Association of Engineering Colleges that many of the 
positions under consideration would likely be filled by gradu- 
ates of engineering and other colleges. On the basis of con- 
sensus of opinion, it was assumed that the institutes, when 
fully developed, might aspire to filling 75 percent of the an- 
nual replacements needed in technical positions. Analysis of 
first and second year enrollments in terminal technical educa- 
tion at the junior college level indicated that the institutes 
might carry into the second year 60 percent of their first year 
full-time enrollment. These two estimates served as one basis 
for predicting the probable demand of up-state industries for 
men and women with vocational-technical education. Ad- 
mittedly, these estimates are crude. As the work goes on, they 
will be checked and refined. They were compared with the 
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number of students predicted in the studies of probable stu- 
dent demand for institute education. Through reconciliation 
of the two sets of estimates, the Committee arrived at the 
estimated enrollments for new up-state institutes and for ex- 
panding existing institutes. 


PRoposeD CURRICULUMS 


The surveys were originally set up and the Committee 
carried through its initial studies on the assumption that cur- 
riculums might be developed very largely in terms of indus- 
tries. As the surveys for the separate industries were com- 
pleted, it was clear that the original assumption had substan- 
tial weaknesses. In some industries, the annual replacement 
need is too small to justify a two-year curriculum for the par- 
ticular industry. In a particular industry, the different tech- 
nical positions often vary widely in the character of technical 
education needed. Also, certain types of occupations such as a 
draftsman appear in many different industries and involve a 
large body of common elemets of educational need. 

A tentative grouping of technical occupations of industry 
proper suggests a need for the following broad curriculums: 
chemical, construction, electrical, industrial art and design, and 
mechanical. There may be need for other programs serving 
many industries. There will be a number of specializations 
within the mechanical program and a lesser number in certain 
of the others—particularly chemical and electrical. The con- 
struction industry will have two major specializations—one in 
highway construction, the other in building construction. It 
is probable that some specialized programs will be needed for 
certain industries such as food processing, glass manufactur- 
ing, graphic arts, and optical technology. There are certain 
technical occupations such as industrial photography for which 
preparation may be centered in a single institute. Some pro- 
grams such as the mechanical will be offered in every institute. 

The foregoing survey of technical occupations in up-state 
industries did not include agriculture, trade, finance, personal 
services, professional services, home economics, and govern- 
ment. 
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A survey of agricultural occupations is in process. ‘This sur- 
vey is designed to locate all occupations within selected coun- 
ties that require or will profit from any form of agricultural 
education. The survey proposes to classify these positions in 
terms of the level of education required, namely, high school, 
institute, or college. Also, information is being obtained to 
indicate the character of agricultural education that would be 
profitable, particularly for those occupations in which educa- 
tion would be offered in the institutes. 

Preliminary surveys have been made and more extensive 
surveys are planned for those technical occupations generally 
classified by the federal census as personal services and profes- 
sional services and for occupations for which home economics 
education is appropriate. 

In addition to the main curriculum groups listed above, it 
is expected that a number of up-state institutes will offer pro- 
grams in home economics and in food administration. The 
regents’ plan further provided that the up-state institute at 
Utica should offer a comprehensive program in retail business 
management and that the institute at Syracuse should offer a 
program in aeronautics, with the chief emphasis upon occupa- 
tions related to operation and maintenance of air transporta- 
tion. Similarly, other important fields of training may be 
concentrated in one or two institutes. 


A CuRRICULUM FOR RETAIL MANAGEMENT 


The Institute for Retail Management was conceived as a 
center in which the emphasis would be placed upon training 
for the ownership and management of small retail business. 
The federal census indicated that in 1940 there were approxi- 
mately 190,000 such establishments in up-state New York. 
These ranged in size from the owner-one-man store to the 
largest department store. 

The first step was to determine the types of retail establish- 
ments, the number of employees in each type, and their geo- 
graphical distribution by size and type. From this, a selection 
was made of 160 concerns for intensive study. Key officials 
in these 160 firms were interviewed to determine the number 
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of jobs that would require or profit from technical education 
at the institute level, the various duties performed by workers 
in these technical occupations, and the kinds of education 
which would appear to be most profitable. The data obtained 
from each interview were analyzed immediately following the 
interview and the emphasis was placed upon obtaining a com- 
plete cataloging of all suggestions made. These suggestions 
were then organized into groups of related materials that 
might later appear in the form of course content. 

This tentative organization of content was discussed with 
teachers of retail management in colleges and existing insti- 
tutes—proprietary and other. Specific problems were also dis- 
cussed with persons in trade associations and research bureaus 
such as the Bureau of Standards in the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Bureau of Standards in R. H. Macy’s depart- 
ment store. 

After these discussions, the material was organized into 
courses and sequences. This tentative curriculum was reviewed 
by the Committee on Institute Curriculums. The Committee 
then met in conference with the Committee on Education of 
the New York State Retail Merchant’s Association and, later, 
with committees of the various trade associations. Following 
this series of conferences, the curriculum was further revised. 
In its present form, it provides two-year programs of instruc- 
tion in the following fields: apparel, foods, furniture, hard- 
ware, meats, jewelry, and general merchandising. 


PROGRAMS OF THE New York City INSTITUTES 


As previously noted, the regents’ plan provided for four 
institutes to be established under the control of the Board of 
Higher Education and affiliated with the four city colleges, 
respectively. The Committee for the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion has recommended that curriculums be developed in one 
or more institutes in the following areas: merchandising, spe- 
cialized business training, home economics, industrial design, 
educational films and visual aids including commercial pho- 
tography, building construction, transportation and aviation, 
communications and radio, engineering aids including chem- 
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ical, civil, electrical, and mechanical specializations. In the 
general area of home economics, the Committee proposed 
specialized programs in food administration, child care, prac- 
tical nursing, home administration, and playground and recrea- 
tional services. 

In the New York City institutes to be operated under the 
general direction of the Board of Education, it is proposed 
that each institute specialize in serving the needs of a major 
industry. Requests have been made for an institute in each 
of the following fields: automotive occupations, aviation, com- 
munications and electricity, food occupations, graphic arts, 
industrial art and design, machine and metal occupations, com- 
merce, and apparel and allied products. Provision for the first 
seven was recommended in the regents’ plan. 

Because of an extensive system of industrial, trade, and 
vocational high schools in New York City, there are many 
interesting problems in the articulation of secondary schools 
with institute programs. While the Committee does not yet 
have information upon which to make recommendations, it 
appears probable that, in the future, certain types of voca- 
tional training heretofore attempted in the secondary schools 
will be automatically transferred to the institutes. In almost 
every field of work, there will be need for more precise dif- 
ferentiation between trade training on the one hand and tech- 
nical training on the other. Questions of this sort prompted 
the Committee to explore further the question of principles 
that should guide in organizing instructional programs in the 
new institutes of applied arts and sciences. 


PRINCIPLES FOR ORGANIZING THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAMS OF THE INSTITUTES 


The following is a brief summary of the principles formu- 
lated by the Committee on Institute Curriculums to guide its 
own activities and the work of individuals and committees— 
local and state—who may have any share of responsibility for 
developing any part of the institute program: 


1. The institutions should be open to anyone who is a high school 


meet 
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graduate or who has sufficient maturity and ability to profit by the 
program of study. 

2. Occupational preparation, largely vocational-technical in character, 
is recognized as the primary purpose of the curriculum and as the 
principal objective which will prompt students to enroll in the institutes. 

3. Instruction in related and general fields is needed for the adequate 
personal, social, and occupational development of the individual. 

4. Provision should be made in the program of each student for 
electives and for extracurricular activities. 

5. The curriculums to be developed at each institute should be 
determined through studies of the needs of industry—in its broadest 
sense—of the needs of society and of the needs of youth. 

6. Provision should be made for the closest integration of the student’s 
previous educational experience (in secondary school or in nonschool 
situations) with the program of study he is to carry in the institute. 

7. The organization of studies should be suited to the maturity level 
of young people who have completed a secondary program, 

8. Whenever possible, the institutes should provide work experience 
as an integral part of the educational program. ‘This experience may 
be organized on the cooperative plan. In certain occupational fields 
such as agriculture and retail business in which employment opportuni- 
ties are seasonal, the institute programs may be organized for study in 
slack seasons and for practical work experience during the peak of the 
employment season. 

9. The teaching staff should be well qualified by experience and 
education for instruction at the postsecondary level. In the technical 
subjects, instructors should have had substantial experience in the occupa- 
tions they are teaching. In related and general subjects, instructors 
should have had a background of experience that affords understanding 
of the occupational fields for which the students are preparing. 


Each of the foregoing principles was developed in some 
detail. For instance, the second principle pertaining to occu- 
pational preparation was elaborated in part, as follows: 


a) The term “vocational—technical” is used to cover “skilled tech- 
nician, supervisory and managerial jobs in agriculture, business, 
home administration, public service, etc., as well as in industry.” 

b) Jobs in these areas are concerned with production, planning and 
control, supervision of work involved in operation and mainte- 


nance, testing and other activities requiring a high degree of 
supervisory ability. 
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e) 
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The program should be organized so that completion of the work 
qualifies the student for immediate occupational activity. 

The program of pre-employment should avoid as far as possible 
the type of training that can be given readily and better in the 
employment situation. 

The program should offer as far as possible preparation for closely 
related groups or clusters of jobs, rather than for the single, nar- 
row specific job. 


f) While the program is primarily terminal and is not designed to 


9g) 


h) 


prepare for study leading to a college degree, it is recognized that, 
for some students, the institutes will open the way for more 
advanced education. 

Methods of teaching should be relatively direct, with a strong 
emphasis on doing. 

Since curriculums will be related to local and regional needs, 
institutes will seek a high degree of collaboration with the local 
groups. However, many of the institutes will have one or more 
curriculums offered on a state-wide basis. 


i) Supplementary and pre-employment courses will be provided on 


i) 


a part-time basis. 
Short, intensive courses calling for full-time attention of students 
will be offered to meet established needs. 


Similarly, the third principle, pertaining to related and gen- 
eral education, included the following provisions: 


a) 


b) 


Science and mathematics should be utilized as a broad base for 
technical specialization as well as a means of personal and social 
orientation. 

A level of oral and written expression should be developed which 
is appropriate to the student’s vocational, personal and social needs. 


c) An improved understanding of personal, social, and civic problems 


d) 


c) 


should be developed to assist the student in discharging his respon- 
sibilities as an individual, a citizen, a worker, and a home 
administrator. 

Art, reading, and music should be utilized for their potential 
contribution to personal, social and occupational life. 

Emphasis should be placed on the improvement and maintenance 
of the student’s personal health and the sharing of responsibility 
for community health. 
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LEGISLATION 


The legislature of 1945 “created a temporary commission 
which shall be empowered to determine the location of state 
institutes on a regional basis including state institutes in New 
York City, and authorize the State Education Department to 
accept sites, acquire property and facilities, lease buildings and 
to take such other steps as may be necessary to establish and 
develop such institutes.” 

The law specified the following objects and purposes: ““Edu- 
cation and training in applied arts, crafts, aeronautics, retail 
business management, subprofessions and/or technical skills, 
through curriculums not to exceed two years in length, includ- 
ing related work in arts and sciences and other subjects essen- 
tial to the general welfare and understanding of students, 
together with courses on an extension or part-time basis.” 

From the moneys appropriated for its use, the temporary 
commission made an allotment of $35,000 to the state educa- 
tion department for continuing the work of its Committee on 
Institute Curriculums; and a later allotment of $15,000 was 
made for occupational surveys in New York City. With these 
allotments, a third stage was initiated in the development of 
curriculums for the state institutes of applied arts and sciences. 

The Committee proposes to extend its surveys of technical 
occupations in up-state New York to include transportation, 
home economics, occupations related to medicine and den- 
tistry, service occupations, food administration, amusements 
and recreation; and to make further studies of certain indus- 
tires for which present information is not adequate, such 
as baking, shoe manufacturing, food processing, and beauty 
culture. 

With the assistance of the New York City authorities, the 
Committee will extend the surveys of technical occupations in 
New York City with a view to differentiating more rigorously 
than has been possible to date the functions of the institutes 
from the functions of the trade, industrial, and vocational 
schools of secondary grade. 


From the data obtained in the surveys, technical occupations 
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will be organized into clusters for which the educational prep- 
aration needed is identical or similar in considerable measure. 
For each cluster of occupations there will be prepared a job 
chart showing the starting jobs, the basic terminal jobs, and 
supplementary or related jobs. 

Studies simliar to that made for retail management will be 
conducted as a basis for formulating tentative curriculums or 
programs of instruction in other occupational fields. These 
will be directed to determining the knowledge, technical skills, 
personal, and social qualities needed by workers in each cluster 
of occupations. 

Tentative curriculums or programs of instruction will be 
organized for each major field of study. These will be 
checked with (1) the groups representing the several indus- 
tries or fields of work to be served, and (2) the representa- 
tives of related educational fields. These tentative curriculums 
recommended for each institute will be the basis for planning 
space and equipment and for selection of faculties. 

In developing such a program as is proposed under the title 
“Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences,” there are many 
questions to be answered. In a program of such magnitude 
as the regents have projected, there are few precedents to 
follow. Instructional programs of the institutes cannot be 
copied from the programs of junior colleges in other states; 
neither will they be merely a projection of vocational educa- 
tion developed under the Smith-Hughes law; nor can their 
future be predicted by the past experience of isolated institutes 
organized to serve specified industrial fields. While New York 
will profit from the experience of all these movements, the 
education department intends to build its institute program on 
the sound basis of research into the needs of industry on the 
one hand and the needs of youth and adults on the other. The 
merging of these two sets of interests defines the interest of 
the state. 

As the United States continues in peace the active leadership 
it has achieved in war, technical education will become increas- 
ingly important. The challenge now is to provide the knowl- 
edge with which sure foundations can be laid. 





Significant Programs in Institutions of 
Higher Education of Negroes 


By MARTIN D. JENKINS 


HIS ARTICLE HAS as its primary purpose description of 
some of the significant programs now in operation 


in Negro colleges and universities.. These programs, 
however, will be more meaningful, and their significance can 
be estimated more readily, if they are considered in the light 
of the social setting of and the major problems faced by the 
institutions concerned. 

In the seventeen Southern states and the District of Colum- 
bia the higher education of Negroes is carried on, by law 
and by custom, in racially separate institutions. The result 
has been the development of an encysted bloc of 118 public 
and private institutions for Negroes (including four located 
in Northern states) which are responsible for serving the 
bulk of the higher education needs of the ten million Negro 
citizens living in the Southern states. This group of institu- 
tions manifests the same variability as do American colleges 
in general. In enrollment, the range in these institutions is 
from 15 to more than 4,000 students (the median institution 
has an enrollment of only 250 students); in organization, 
from the single curriculum junior college to the complex uni- 
versity with undergraduate, graduate, and professional divi- 
sions; in accreditation status, from no recognition to approval 
by the Association of American Universities; and in financial 
resources, from an annual budget of less than $10,000 to one 
of almost $2,000,000. 

Viewed from one standpoint, these colleges and universities 
for Negroes are just like other nonsegregated institutions of 

1In the preparation of this article the writer requested several leaders in 
the field of higher education of Negroes to list the significant programs now 
in operation in Negro colleges. Although the programs described were selected 
from those listed by these leaders, this article does not purport to be a survey 
of such programs. It is of some significance that sixty different programs were 


mentioned in the eighteen replies received. The writer’s thanks are hereby 
extended to the persons who made these contributions. 
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higher education in the United States. They are at the same 
level of the educational ladder, have the same types of organi- 
zation, and similar patterns of curricular offerings. They are, 
consequently, affected by all of the conditions in our society 
which affect other colleges, and are confronted by similar 
problems of financing and internal organization. 

In a sense, however, these institutions for Negroes do con- 
stitute a special group in American education due to the 
unique impact upon them of the minority group status of their 
clientele. They serve a population which suffers the disabili- 
ties of inferior social and economic status in American society, 
and the institutions themselves inevitably share these disabili- 
ties. Thus many of the problems faced by the Negro college 
are so greatly accentuated as to make them appear almost 
different in kind. 


INADEQUATE FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


Only a few of the Negro colleges have sufficient income to 
carry on a reasonably adequate program of higher education. 
How meager the resources of these colleges are is illustrated 
by the fact that in 1937-38 the total educational income of 
the one hundred Negro colleges listed in the United States 
Office of Education Biennial Survey was less than that of 
Harvard University. Negro higher education, consequently, 
is substandard with respect to the resources that money can 
provide: faculty, student personnel service, laboratories, li- 
brary services, physical facilities. It is apparent that if these 
institutions are to function effectively, their financial resources 
must be greatly extended. 

One of the most important movements in the entire field 
of the higher education of Negroes is the trend toward more 
adequate financing of the state-supported institutions. Although 
in no instance, as yet, are the Negro institutions supported at 
the level of those for whites, several of the states are provid- 
ing annual appropriations far in excess of the nominal sums 
traditionally allocated to them. Contrary to popular opinion, 
Negro higher education has received a disproportionately 
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small share of the philanthropic contributions to higher edu- 
cation in the United States. Two foundations, however, the 
General Education Board and the Rosenwald Fund, are play- 
ing an important role in the development of Negro higher 
education through their contributions to physical facilities, 
libraries, laboratories, faculty scholarships, and special curric- 
ular programs. Several of the significant programs mem- 
tioned in this article are being sponsored by these two founda- 
tions; indeed, every major movement in the higher education 
of Negroes is influenced by and, in many instances directed 
by, these agencies. 

One of the most significant cooperative programs in Amer- 
ican higher education is the United Negro College Fund. 
This is a cooperative annual fund-raising campaign partici- 
pated in by thirty-two of the thirty-six accredited private 
Negro colleges and universities. These institutions have 
pooled their efforts to conduct a campaign to raise funds to 
meet their current operating expenses and other urgent sus- 
taining needs. An important feature of the campaign is that 
each institution has discontinued separate solicitation for 
maintenance funds. Gifts received by individual institutions 
(except funds received for endowment, improvement of physi- 
cal plans, additions to program and, in the case of the church- 
related colleges, gifts of organized church groups) become a 
part of the general campaign fund. 

The campaign is organized and administered by the staff 
of the Fund, and a professional promotion company is em- 
ployed as consultant. The appeal is national in scope, and 
campaign committees, composed of leading white and Negro 
citizens, have been organized in the larger cities of the coun- 
try. The work of the local committees is supplemented by a 
limited technical staff attached to the national headquarters. 
In the first year of the campaign (1944) more than 71,000 
persons and organizations contributed a total sum in excess 
of $900,000. This money was distributed to the participat- 
ing colleges on a pro rata basis, “in terms of the private in- 
come of these colleges made up of endowment income and 
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current contributions.” Individual institutions received sums 
ranging from $12,000 to $68,000. 

The significance of this campaign lies not only in the co- 
operative effort of the institutions, but also in its bringing to 
the attention of the nation, and of the masses of the Negro 
people, the vital role of the higher education of Negroes. 


THE EpucCATIONAL LEVEL OF STUDENTS 


A majority of the students attending Negro colleges are 
products of substandard elementary and secondary schools. 
Norton and Lawler, for example, have shown that the median 
level of support of the segregated Negro schools of the South- 
ern states is $400 per classrom unit as compared to $2,100 
for the schools in Northern states.* As an inevitable result 
of this condition, students who enter the Negro colleges are 
on the average far below national norms in readiness for 
work of standard college level. 

In view of the seriousness of this problem, one would ex- 
pect to find a great deal of activity directed toward its solu- 
tion. As a matter of fact, however, very little significant 
work is being done in this area by the Negro institutions. 
The program at Hampton Institute (Virginia) probably goes 
farther than any other. 

The Hampton educational program is functional in nature 
and is patterned, in part, after the General College of the 
University of Minnesota. Although several aspects of the 
program are worthy of mention, attention is directed here to 
the student personnel procedures and provision for remedial 
instruction. 

A feature of the personnel program is the extensive testing 
program administered by the testing bureau. Every new stu- 
dent takes a battery of tests which includes not only intelli- 
gence, reading, and subject-matter examinations, but also 
inventories of personality and vocational interests. These 
tests are immediately scored and the results are used for the 


2 John Norton and Eugene Lawler, An Inventory of Public School Expendi- 
tures in the United States (Washington: American Council on Education, 
1944), Chapter VIII. 
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guidance and placement of students. Those students who 
reveal deficiencies in English, reading, or speech are required 
to take specially organized remedial work in the communica- 
tions center, and in mathematics a remedial course in the de- 
partment of mathematics. The communications center also 
takes a voice recording of every student and maintains a writ- 
ing laboratory where students may do much of the writing 
required for other courses under the direction of the English 
staff. 

Although this program, as described, does not appear un- 
usual, its significance lies in the functional use of testing pro- 
cedures in the attempt actually to implement the point of view 
that “It takes them [students] as they are and as nearly as 
possible carries them where they wish to go.” 


Low Economic LEVEL or STUDENTS 


The Negro colleges serve a population which is, in the main, 
of low economic level. So far as higher education is con- 
cerned, this means that many youth of high potential cannot 
afford the “luxury” of a college education, and that those 
students who do attend college have limited financial re- 
sources. (In the United States Office of Education Survey 
of Higher Education of Negroes the parental income of the 
median Negro freshman was reported to be only $852 per 
year.) 

Almost all of the Negro colleges have attempted to meet 
this problem, in part at least, by establishing an extremely 
modest schedule of instructional and boarding fees. A stu- 
dent’s expenses for the school year (including room, board, 
and tuition) are only about $250 in the median college and 
about $500 in the most expensive institution. This general 
policy of low costs is in itself significant in that it enables many 
students to attend college who would not otherwise be able to 
do so. It has the disadvantage, however, of depriving the 
institutions, in the absence of supplementary resources, of 
funds needed to operate the educational program at a min- 
imum level of effectiveness. 
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One of the most significant institutional programs in this 
area is that of Howard University in the District of Columbia. 

The National Scholarship Competition, initiated in 1941, 
has as its purpose the identification and subsidization of able 
Negro high school graduates who are unable to attend college 
without financial aid. The selecting instruments are stand- 
ardized psychological examinations. These examinations are 
administered by a field agent of the University at centers 
located in the Eastern, Southern, and Midwestern sections of 
the country and scholarship awards are made to the top-scor- 
ing competitors. During the five years the project has been 
in operation, some 5,800 high school seniors and graduates 
have entered the competition, and approximately 125 scholar- 
ships have been awarded. 

Although the program is still a modest one, due to the 
limited funds available, it is significant in that it has made 
possible the further education of a number of extremely able 
Negro youth, some of whom are to be found in the top one 
percent of American college freshmen in aptitude for college 
work. 


Tue NArrow Score oF CURRICULUMS 


Typically, at the undergradute level, the Negro college is 
characterized by a highly restricted pattern of curricular offer- 
ings. Many of the fields of specialization are not highly diver- 
sified. Graduate work, where offered, is limited to only a few 
fields and does not extend beyond the master’s level. Pro- 
fessional education in medicine and dentistry is available in 
only two institutions, both privately controlled. Thus, at all 
levels of higher education, the Negro student faces a quanti- 
tative limitation of opportunity with the result that the Negro 
population has been deprived of the diversity of trained 
leadership that is so essential to its cultural and economic 
advancement. 

Perhaps the most significant movement in this problem area 
is the provision being made by the several Southern states 
for the graduate and professional education of Negro citizens. 
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Prior to 1937 these states made almost no provision for the 
graduate and professional education of Negroes. Since this 
date eight states have established graduate divisions in Negro 
institutions and, at the present time, ten states provide scholar- 
ship aid for out-of-state study. While none of these programs 
is really adequate—most, in fact, are grossly inadequate— 
the recognition by the states of their obligation in the matter 
of the graduate and professional education of Negro citizens 
is in itself of great significance. 

The Atlanta University Center provides one of the most 
interesting examples of institutional cooperation in the field 
of higher education in the United States. 

Located in Atlanta, Georgia, seven institutions are cooper- 
ating in the development of a significant center for the higher 
education of Negroes. Each institution is autonomous in that 
it has its own board of trustees, administrative staff, and 
faculty and is responsible for its own management and finan- 
cial affairs. The institutions cooperate in various ways, of 
which the following are examples: (1) The presidents of the 
seven institutions meet, at least monthly, to discuss their 
common problems and to consider educational policies and 
programs for the University Center. This conference is 
regarded as being the very heart of the whole cooperative 
scheme. (2) In new faculty appointments there is consulta- 
tion among the colleges so that teachers are added whose 
talents do not duplicate those already existing in one of the 
institutions. Teachers and staff members are frequently em- 
ployed jointly for service in several of the colleges and there 
is an exchange of faculty which enables a teacher employed 
by one institution to teach courses also in another. (3) At the 
upper class level, courses are open in each institution to qual- 
ified students who are registered in any of the other institu- 
tions. This makes it unnecessary to offer a highly specialized 
course in more than one institution in a given semester. 
(4) The campuses of the institutions are adjoining which 
makes possible the joint use of facilities such as the university 
library, the athletic field, and specialized classrooms and lab- 
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oratories. (5) Other aspects of cooperation include joint 
assemblies and forums, joint use of equipment and teaching 
materials, a central infirmary and health service, and coopera- 
tive extension and summer school programs. 


SERVING THE NEEDS OF THE NEGRO POPULATION 


The Negro colleges serve a population which, due to the 
restricting influence of racial prejudice in our society, is in 
general of low economic and educational level and of inferior 
social status, which manifests a high incidence of morbidity 
and mortality, and which experiences deprivation of political 
rights and civic benefits. In the light of this situation Negro 
institutions of higher education have both the opportunity and 
the obligation to formulate programs for improving the status 
of the Negro population. 

An example of programs in this problem area is the Co- 
operative Social Studies Project of the Conference of Negro 
Land-Grant College Presidents.* This project is the out- 
growth of a proposal made by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois and 
adopted in 1942 by the sixteen institutions and four affliated 
institutions of the Conference of Negro Land-Grant College 
Presidents. The chief objective of the plan is to accumulate 
and interpret a body of social science knowledge which “can 
be used as the basis of raising the standard of living and cul- 
tural pattern of American Negroes through education, work, 
law, and social action.” 

The project is based on the assumptions, first, that the 
existence of a body of scientifically assembled social data is a 
necessary prerequisite to the formulation of programs of racial 
improvement; and second, that the Negro colleges, particu- 
larly the land-grant colleges, are the agencies which must 
accept the responsibility of assembling and interpreting such 
data and of encouraging communities and other agencies to 
prosecute programs of social action. 

The program provides that each of the cooperating institu- 


* For a more detailed description of this program, see W. E. B. DuBois (ed.), 
Report of the First Conference of Negro Land-Grant Colleges for Coordinating 
a Program of Cooperative Social Studies. Atlanta University Publications, 
No. 22 (Atlanta: Atlanta University, 1943). 
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tions conduct, in accordance with a master plan and using 
acceptable scientific methodology, detailed studies of the 
Negro population of its state. The scope of the studies is to 
include the observation and measurement of all facts and 
situations which have to do with the status of the Negro 
population from the viewpoints of the social science disci- 
plines. Similar studies of Negroes in Northern states are to 
be undertaken by private Negro institutions in cooperation 
with departments of social science in Northern colleges and 
universities. This procedure, over a period of years, will 
result in an exact portrayal of the development and status of 
the Negro population in each of the states. 

The state studies are to be brought together and integrated 
on the national level by a central coordinating staff, and pub- 
lished in an annual joint report. In addition, annual confer- 
ences, attended by college representatives and outside experts, 
are held for the purpose of re-evaluating the methods and 
scope of the studies, and for the mutual stimulation of the par- 
ticipants. 

An important aspect of the program is that it envisages 
implementation of the research findings. ‘For every social 
problem, institutional failure, or individual maladjustment 
made evident, located and measured, organizations will then 
attempt to discover and promote in the locality and state, 
remedies in education, social uplift work, health, recreation 
and earning a living.” 

Although all of the participating institutions have started 
a research program in accordance with the master plan, it is 
as yet too early to estimate the extent of the outcomes to date. 
It is certain, however, that in both conceptual framework and 
possibilities this project represents a significant movement in 
American education. 

Another significant program in this area is the Workers’ 
Education Project at the West Virginia State College. This 
grew out of a conference held at the College in 1944 composed 
of fifty-two leaders of organized labor in the state (almost 
all of these were white citizens) and a few representatives of 
public school education. The conference resulted in the for- 
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mulation of plans for the organization of a workers’ school 
or institute at the College. The school is to be organized in 
accordance with the principles underlying the School for 
Workers’ Education at the University of Wisconsin. The 
control of the workers’ school is to be centralized in the 
workers themselves. The College will make available its facil- 
ities in funds, buildings, equipment, and other needed re- 
sources and it has provided funds in its budget for the current 
biennium to insure the project a good beginning. 

The significance of this program is pointed out by President 
John W. Davis of the College: ‘There are several character- 
istics of this conference which set it apart as unique... . 
(1) It was the expression of a distinct awareness on the part 
of organized labor leaders in a border state that education, 
however defined, is a vital and indispensable instrument for 
improving human living and human relationships. (2) It 
demonstrated once more beyond doubt that members of differ- 
ent races living in the South can cooperate and socialize their 
efforts through thinking and planning together for their 
mutual benefit and that of others. (3) More important, 
perhaps, they can do all this on the so-called common man 
level and with the accepted leadership of a Negro [Professor 
Thomas E. Posey of the department of economics]. Still 
another impressive aspect of this conference can be observed 
in the fact that a public institution of higher education in this 
section of the country has extended the frontiers of democracy 
by courageously meeting the challenge of workers’ education 
to public education in America.” 

There are a number of other programs of varying degrees 
of significance in operation in Negro colleges which, due to 
limitations of space, cannot here be described. Among these 
are the following: 

The Jackson College, Mississippi, the Fort Valley State 
College, Georgia, and the Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
programs of teacher education, concerned with the education 
of teachers for the rural schools of the South. 

The Atlanta University Study of Current Needs of Business 
Enterprises and Business Education among Negroes—a coop- 
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erative project involving twenty-one Negro colleges, the 
National Urban League and nine of its branches, the National 
Negro Business League, and the National Negro Insurance 
Association—has as its ultimate aim the stimulation of in- 
creased participation in business activities by Negroes. 

The Commercial Dietetics Curriculum at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, “the only college in the United States with a full four- 
year course in food.” 

The program of the National Student Health Association 
which aims to increase the effectiveness of the health instruc- 
tion and health in the eighty-one member institutions. 

The Howard University Premedical Education Program for 
improving the science and premedical education curriculums 
in Negro colleges. 

he Bennett College (North Carolina) Community Wel- 
fare Program, a project which in extending the services of the 
college to the community, at the same time enriches the edu- 
cational experiences of its students. 

The Prairie View State College (Texas) State-wide Com- 
munity Program which extends the influence of the college to 
diverse Negro groups throughout the state. 

A number of the institutions for the higher education of 
Negroes have developed programs which are of significance 
not only for Negro education but also for higher education in 
America. An over-all view leads to the conclusion that the 
most significant of these programs are those involving the 
cooperation of institutions. To a remarkable degree these in- 
stitutions—public, private, denominational—have been able 
to submerge their points of difference in the interest of reach- 
ing common objectives in a number of different projects. The 
low point, it seems to the writer, lies in the virtual absence of 
significant programs of remediation designed to counteract the 
effect of the poor educational background of students. Con- 
sidering the fact that these institutions are typically small and 
characteristically poor, the extent of their activity and their 
alertness to social and educational programs is indeed credit- 


able. 











Business Education in Hometown 
By JESSIE GRAHAM 


FLAsH Back To 1940 
Y si MR. S, new superintendent of the Hometown 


Schools, needed urgently a clear channel between the 

schools and business. One small but powerful business 
group was campaigning for a decrease in the school budget. 
Employers of graduates and part-time student workers were 
criticizing the schools because some employees did not know 
the alphabet; others could neither add nor spell. Members 
of another clique were proclaiming in the newspapers their 
disapproval of “frills” in education with the implication that 
mastery of the Three R’s was the only goal of public edu- 
cation. Mr. S was depressed because at the meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce from which he had just now returned, 
he had gathered from some remarks that educators were re- 
garded as a race apart—a queer race at that. In short, Mr. S 
was reaping what his predecessor had sown by isolating the 
schools from the rest of the community. 

Mr. S made a list of the available channels between the 
schools and the community: board of education, PTA, service 
clubs, newspapers, radio, athletic games, oratorical contests 
and similar events, open house, and community services per- 
formed by teachers and pupils. Before the list was completed, 
a caller was announced. Mr. B, head of the commercial de- 
partment in Hometown High School, had just returned from 
a business-education convention and was asking permission to 
make a business employment survey of Hometown in order to 
determine the types of positions open, the number of em- 
ployees needed, duties and qualifications required of workers, 
and office equipment used. Mr. B planned to employ the sen- 
iors in commercial classes to secure the information under the 
guidance of teachers. 

Both Mr. S and Mr. B realized that a community survey 
has limitations in that it focuses attention upon jobs and upon 
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clerical skills to the exclusion of the education of the child. 
They agreed that while a community survey would result in 
good public relations, it might strengthen the belief held in 
certain quarters that the high school business curriculum was 
merely a “clerical mill” rather than a well-rounded educa- 
tional program. They decided to undertake the survey with 
the proviso that it was only one part of a larger plan for 
improved community relations. 

Mr. B conceded that the teachers of business subjects were 
not the only school personnel qualified to carry forward good 
community relationships. He argued, however, that because 
of training and practical business experience, the members of 
his department could “‘speak the language” of the businessman 
more effectively than could the teachers in some other fiel:s. 


INTERIM 


The survey was planned and executed under these guiding 
rules: 

1. Business groups sponsored the survey. Representatives 
of business groups were asked to sit on the advisory commit- 
tee for the survey—retail store owners, insurance men, real 
estate men, bankers, office managers, manufacturers, and 
others—forestalling ill will from the slighting of individuals. 
As this project was a survey of employers, there was no union 
representation. 

2. Available data were collected in advance. The United 
States Employment Service, Department of Commerce, De- 
partment of Labor, and the local Chamber of Commerce—all 
were consulted as to available data on business employment in 
Hometown. Thus, businessmen were not asked to supply in- 
formation duplicating some that they had given a short time 
before to another agency. 

3. Everything possible was done to save the time of the 
businessmen. The information sheet was carefully planned, 
appointments were made, and time limits for the interview 
scrupulously observed. No attempt was made to secure de- 
tailed analyses of all jobs, but merely the highlights. 
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4. The information was summarized and distributed to all 
participants. The summary report served as a guide to stu- 
dents, teachers, curriculum-makers, administrators, and busi- 
nessmen and testified that school projects are concluded in a 
businesslike manner. 


BETTER COMMUNITY SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS, 1945 


In 1945, Mr. S and Mr. B took stock of their program ot 
business-community relationships. Although they had con- 
ferred frequently during the five years, they felt that an inven- 
tory was in order. 

While the situation was not perfect, a better attitude toward 
the schools was manifest on the part of the businessmen; re- 
sistance to the school budget was nil except on the part of 
those men employed for the exclusive purpose of keeping taxes 
down. A few of the most severe critics of the schools had 
been turned into champions convinced that the school program 
was their program, proving once again that it is good psy- 
chology to ask your critic to assist you. 

Mr. S and Mr. B summarized the activities undertaken 
during the past five years to preserve a clear channel between 
the business community and the schools. ‘They listed and 
discussed : 

1. The Business Community Survey of 1940: The results 
of this survey were not those that had been anticipated. Busi- 
nessmen were vague about their exact requirements for work- 
ers—‘‘send me a good person who knows his fundamental 
skills.” They found a variety of work “different” from that 
in other offices. As employees were becoming more and more 
difficult to secure, there was apparent more interest in getting 
employees than in constructive suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the curriculum. The most marked outcome of the 
survey was the revelation of a lack of understanding of and 
information about the school program. The report of the 
survey uncovered new problems and hinted at their solution— 
a clearer channel between schools and business. 


—————— 
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2. Business-Education Advisory Committee: The advisory 
committee for the survey developed into an advisory commit- 
tee for business education. Some of the topics discussed at 
committee meetings were: the high school business curricu- 
lums, salaries for beginning workers, employment testing, 
office equipment, means of keeping high school students in- 
formed about the qualifications demanded by employers, and 
certification of graduates. 

Although a businessman was chairman of the committee, 
the school representatives prepared the agenda for the meet- 
ings with suggestions from members. Care was taken to plan 
each meeting so that both the representatives of the schools 
and of business felt it worthwhile to take time away from 
their heavy responsibilities to attend. The meetings were 
stimulating to both groups. 

3. Cooperation with organizations sponsoring business-edu- 
cation activities: Mr. S and Mr. B and other school repre- 
sentatives attended the regional conferences sponsored by the 
National Education Association and the National Association 
of Manufacturers. They took part, also, in the monthly meet- 
ings of the education-industry committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

They attended a conference sponsored by the local chapter 
of the National Office Managers Association and, as one 
result, administered the National Clerical Ability. Tests to all 
seniors in commercial classes." They now plan to take part in 
the current research project of the National Office Managers 
Association to establish norms in the fundamental skills of 
spelling, word usage, proofreading, speed and accuracy in 
typewriting, punctuation, and arithmetic. 

4. Membership in service clubs: Both Mr. S and Mr. B 
belong to the local service clubs. Three of the women com- 
mercial teachers have joined the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. These members have made a conscious effort 


1Sponsored jointly by the National Office Managers Association and the 


National Council for Business Education. (Distributed by Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, III.) 
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to keep clear the channel between the community and the 
schools. 

5. Information bureau: The high school librarian under- 
took to collect pertinent information. She keeps in touch with 
the activities of the Committee for Economic Development, 
the United States Employment Service, education committees 
of business groups, as well as with national agencies publishing 
information necessary to the planning of vocational curricu- 
lums. She serves, also, as a clearinghouse for school informa- 
tion of interest to the business community—pupil achievement 
in local, state, and national contests, committee activities of 
teachers, and other items that bring favorable publicity to the 
Hometown Schools. 

6. Office and store visitation program: The Hometown 
Business Teachers’ Club embarked successfully upon an office 
and store visitation project. Each member indicated the types 
of business activity he wished to visit. All arrangements were 
made from the office of the superintendent of schools. There 
were no duplications, each teacher having sole responsibility 
for a report upon the office or store visited by him. The pro- 
fessor of ofice management from a nearby university gave a 
short course to the teachers on observation in offices and stores. 
Each teacher was furnished with a guiding outline. The busi- 
nessmen visited knew that the major purpose of the visitation 
was the gathering of information of value to the business- 
education program of the schools. In a few instances, teachers 
secured part-time positions in the business places visited. 

The teacher visitation project was considered of so much 
value that visitation projects by commercial pupils were under- 
taken. These field trips helped to enrich and motivate regular 
class work and give pupils a larger view of the business world 
than it was possible for them to get in school. When planning 
these trips, teachers found excellent detailed guides in a book 
written by a school director of guidance.” 

7. Testing and certification: Each senior in the commercial 


* Gertrude Forrester, Methods of Vocational Guidance with Specific Helps 
for the Teacher of Business Subjects (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1944). 
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classes was given an opportunity to take the National Clerical 
Ability Tests and to receive a certificate indicating the percen- 
tile rank ‘of his composite score on the various parts of the 
test. The purpose of the NCAT is to select the most promis- 
ing office workers. It was recognized, too, that pupils of medi- 
ocre ability should have equal chance to demonstrate the skills 
they had acquired and to receive proof of accomplishments, as 
well as credit for desirable personal characteristics. There- 
fore, for the benefit of all students, a group of certificates was 
prepared to indicate accomplishment in typewriting, transcrip- 
tion from shorthand, filing, salesmanship, bookkeeping. The 
culminating certificate labeled, “Certificate of Vocational Pro- 
ficiency,”’ carries ratings of desirable character traits. These 
certificates are awarded at any time during his school career 
that the pupil demonstrates mastery of the skills listed on the 
certificates in accordance with the standards set up by the 
commercial department. Thus, every student has an oppor- 
tunity to win at least one certificate : a minimum one, the novice 
typewriting certificate issued for ability to type at the rate of 
thirty words a minute with no more than three errors in ten 
minutes. 

The business relations part of the testing and certification 
program consists in keeping employers informed of the cer- 
tificates and of their significance. Follow-up studies have re- 
vealed that, on the whole, the certificates are valid. 

8. Youth looks at business: Many special annual events are 
planned to enable youth to look at business, while at the same 


time business has an opportunity to look at youth. Among 
these events are: 


Youth Looks at Business—sponsored by a service club, 
held downtown in connection with a conference and a 
business-equipment show. 

High School Day at a large department store—sponsored 
by the store. High school pupils man the store for 
the day. 


Career Days in School—businessmen and businesswomen 
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visit the school, talk on special types of business em- 
ployment, and confer with young people interested in 
certain occupations. 

Boys’ Day in Business and Girls’ Day in Business—on 
these days, boys and girls are shown the inner work- 
ings as much as is possible and informed of the dis- 
advantages as well as the advantages of following cer- 
tain business occupations. 

Rotating memberships in service clubs—the local adver- 
tising club sponsors two memberships for high school 
boys, including guest tickets for the luncheons. The 
high school boys take turns in visiting the club meet- 
ings and reporting to their classmates what they 
learned. 

Conferences sponsored by various types of enterprise— 
retailers, telephone, banking. These groups invite 
teachers and selected pupils to dinner conferences an- 
nually. 

Business machine shows with demonstrations of pupil 
ability. 

Open House, with exhibits and pupil demonstrations. 


The situation in 1945 presents a vivid contrast to that of 
1940. In place of few contacts between business and schools, 
there are now almost an embarrassing number of offers of 
cooperation. It has been found necessary to include more and 
more sponsors when planning the events rather than to open 
up new occasions for the additional volunteer cooperators. 

9. Distributive education: The George-Deen program for 
distributive education is an ideal channel for good relation- 
ships between the schools and business, for through it the 
schools are enabled to render a service to business. Since a 
George-Deen coordinator for this federally and state-sup- 
ported program has been appointed for Hometown, many 
new lines between business and the schools have been opened. 
While the coordinator is arranging for classes, teaching and 
supervising them, he finds many occasions to build good rela- 
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tions for the schools and to act as a liaison information officer. 

10. Work-experience programs: The Four-Four work- 
school projects set up to furnish needed employees without de- 
priving pupils of their educational privileges has resulted in 
a sympathetic feeling between business and industry on one 
hand and the schools on the other. Employers are pleased 
especially with the coordination provided by the schools for 
placement, follow-up, and rating of student-workers. Plans 
are being made to continue a cooperative salesmanship cur- 
riculum and a cooperative curriculum for office clerical workers 
after the war is over. 

11. Student clubs: As there is no chapter of the national 
organization, ‘Future Business Leaders of America,” in the 
state in which Hometown is located, a business club was 
formed by the high school students. While all programs are 
initiated by students, the faculty sponsor helps to guide them 
into desirable business contacts. 

12. Community service: The commercial department of 
the high school rendered community service by typing and filing 
for ration boards, draft boards, and other war emergency 
agencies. As Mr. B had taught previously in a community in 
which individuals and groups expected service from the school 
commercial department in the way of typing and mimeograph- 
ing, he recommended the establishment of a policy restricting 
work of this type to school service. His experience in the 
other community proved that poor rather than good public 
relations can result if community service work is not carefully 
supervised with more teacher time than is available and when 
demands from small rival businesses and clubs become so 
heavy that the office practice work ceases to be educational. 
His experience revealed that a point of diminishing returns is 
reached when the office practice class is devoted almost exclu- 
sively to copying manuscripts or operating the mimeograph; 
and that many necessary lessons dealing with other office skills 
must be eliminated under a heavy community-service program. 
The policy was announced and followed. As the primary rea- 
son for this policy was the demand of school service on the 
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time of the class, there was no resentment as there would have 
been had the project been started and later abandoned. 


LooKING AHEAD 


Mr. S and Mr. B felt pleased with the clear channel from 
school to business created and kept alive by the administra- 
tors and the teachers of business subjects. They recognized 
that this channel was only one among others, but they had 
repeated proof that business education was in a happy situa- 
tion to keep open this avenue for good community-school 
relations. 

They found that they had not been alone in their program 
and that administrators all over the country were strengthen- 
ing their community relationships through business education. 
On Mr. S’s desk there were, at the time of the inventory con- 
ference, two publications presenting the views and experi- 
ences of many men and women who had made a contribution 
to community cooperation through business education.° 
Among other current publications, there was a report issued 
by a business group to prove that education is an investment 
in people, for as education raises the standard of living in a 
community, there is a corresponding increase in business 
activity.‘ 

Naturally it was decided to preserve in Hometown the 
clear channel flowing between the schools and the community 
by way of business education, to evaluate all activities periodi- 
cally, and to take time to plan for the adjustments necessary 
in a dynamic enterprise. 


*“Community Cooperation in Business Education,” The American Business 
Education Yearbook (New York University Bookstore, New York City, 1944), 
Vol. I; and “Better Business Education through Cooperation,” The National 
Business Education Quarterly (Department of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Ball Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., 1945). 

*Education—An Investment in People (Committee on Education, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Washington 6, D. C., 1944). 








Veterans Are Persons 
By FRANCIS J. BROWN 


they rendered maximum service to war, were quietly 

and painstakingly planning for the time when the vet- 
eran would seek to pick up the broken threads of his educa- 
tion. Postwar planning committees avidly sought informa- 
tion on the potential needs of these young and prematured 
adults and of their older brothers and sisters. They read the 
rapidly increasing number of books and articles portraying the 
veteran and sought firsthand information through correspond- 
ence with their former students in the armed forces. They 
analyzed their admission requirements and their courses and 
planned special services for veterans. All of this was good, 
for now the time for which they were planning is at hand. 

In the light of all that has been done and all that has been 
written, it is with some hesitation that yet another statement 
is added to the many that have preceded it. There is a 
deeper reason for hesitation and that is that in being realistic 
one may be misunderstood. There are, however, a number of 
points of view which need to be challenged and the gradually 
accumulating facts make it desirable to do so now. 

The first and most common misconception is that it is pos- 
sible accurately to describe a “veteran” and to assume that all 
veterans fit that particular description. Ina recent magazine 
article entitled ““Why Veterans Are Bitter,” one writer states, 
‘Veterans are glad to come home, but they come home angry. 
. . . Civilians are constantly touching off the hidden booby- 
traps of anger in the veteran. Every day’s news brings fresh 
evidence of the widening gulf between soldier and civilian... . 
And the men who come back are lonely. They miss the com- 
radeship of their fellows and have little more than contempt 
for the civilians who surround them.” 

Equally unwise are the “‘pollyanna” writers who believe 
that every veteran can forget his war experiences as easily as 
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he changes his uniform for civilian clothes; that he can pick up 
again the broken strands of his prewar life and be the same 
person as when he left for induction into the armed forces; 
that he can readily return to classrooms and textbooks and find 
the same values in them. 

Each description fits some small proportion of veterans and 
one is as true of those whom it describes as is the other. But 
both are equally dangerous. No general description can fit all 
discharged military personnel. It is imperative to avoid 
stooping to the easy generalization of a stereotype. 

The veteran is a person. He entered the armed forces 
with definite abilities and interests and a culture pattern 
shaped upon the last of his family, his school, his church, his 
job, and his community. While all have had the normal 
course of their lives interrupted, they have little more in com- 
mon. Such interruption for some has brought sharply con- 
trasting experiences, deep emotional tensions, and great loss. 
For others it has meant little more than a change in physical 
environment and associates. Some have remained in camps, 
posts, and stations far removed from the noise of battle. 
Many sailors have never been on a battleship, and a large 
number of soldiers have wielded pens, hammers, and machine 
tools rather than manned guns and bombers. Actually more 
than half of all the men and women in the armed forces have 
not seen combat nor have been in graver danger than the 
civilian carrying on his normal life. 

To assume, then, that all veterans require separate and 
specialized types of service is to ignore totally the funda- 
mental facts of human nature and of varying service during 
war. Like the nonveteran student, the veteran should be 
treated as a person and given only such consideration as his 
background of experience indicates desirable for his best in- 
terest. 

The second misconception stems from the first: That all 
veterans are problem cases. The first to come to the campus 
were largely casualties, physical and mental. But now that 
war is over and discharges have been stepped up to 750,000 
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a month, those in college this fall approximate a fair cross 
section of veteran-civilians—a little older but with the same 
wide range of interests and attitudes of any other group of 
students. 

That veterans do not want to be treated as veterans is 
indicated by the fact that many who have returned to civilian 
life are ignoring, to an extent embarrassing to some of the 
agencies, the special services that have been set up for them. 
There are students on the campus who have not wished to 
take advantage of the GI bill and the fact that they are 
veterans is not known. The wave of initial plans to provide 
segregated classes for discharged military personnel passed 
quickly. The first trickle of veterans who returned to college 
demanded that they be treated like other students in order 
that they might forget as speedily as possible their “‘veter- 
anness.” More recent students, with longer military service, 
have been even more insistent. 

Below the college level, special adult schools, both day and 
evening, must immediately be established. A recent survey of 
cities above 25,000 population showed that all had provided 
counseling services for veterans, but not more than a dozen 
cities had established any program other than the regular high 
school for them to procure training and education. The vet- 
eran is not an adolescent! No wonder only about one in one 
hundred of veterans who were not high school graduates has 
taken advantage of the GI bill. 

Special counseling, special adult schools below the college 
level, and other services should be made available to all who 
need it. But even so, such services should be available to all 
adults. The veteran is not a “special case’”—he wants only 
the opportunity to learn with his peers. 

This does not imply that there are not veterans who have 
had emotionally disturbing experiences during war. One can- 
not intermittently face death or continuously fight the heat 
and swamp of tropical warfare without being affected, and 
some individuals are unable to forget the holocaust of living 
death as quickly as others. Battle fever is as much a cause 
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of casualty as a buried piece of shrapnel or a piercing bullet. 
But again, the number who have been subjected to such experi- 
ences is small in proportion to the total, and even of that 
number the majority come through without permanent handi- 
cap. Such emotional disturbances are usually situational and 
seldom more than temporary. The majority of veterans, 
even casualties, are not “problem cases” nor do they want to 
be treated as such. 

The third misconception is that there is a great and growing 
gulf between the nonveteran and the veteran—that the former 
has sacrificed nothing and the latter has sacrificed much. For 
some in the armed services this is true and for those who 
have lost more than time the most that a grateful nation can 
do will be too little. No amount of money or special privileges 
can begin to compensate adequately for the loss of a limb, im- 
paired senses, a disfigured face, or any other permanent dis- 
ability, physical or mental. Just as civilian agencies have 
tended to exaggerate the differences between veterans and 
civilians, there is grave danger that the veteran because of 
this emphasis may exaggerate his losses while in the armed 
services. It is true all have lost time—time that for some 
would have been important, even crucial—in getting on with 
their education, or business, or profession. But for others 
such time would have meant only continuation in more or less 
routine jobs, or perhaps even in intermittent unemployment. 

Some have definitely lost in income. For a few war has 
meant a serious financial sacrifice. The sharp contrast between 
$50 monthly base pay in the armed forces and the $50 a week 
in the shipyards seems to argue strongly for legislation to com- 
pensate the veteran. But this contrast is not a true one. Only 
a very small proportion of those in the armed forces received 
cash payments on the base level. To this base must be added 
increments for every increase in rank, for length of service, 
for overseas duty, for specialist rating, for citations and, of 
course, government payment to dependents. To the base 
pay must be added food, clothing, and all of the other neces- 
sities including much more adequate medical and dental care 
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than was available to the great majority of the civilian popula- 
tion. Enlisted men received these remunerations in services, 
officers in compensating cash with food, clothing, and other 
scarce commodities available in variety and price impossible to 
the rationed civilian. 

Add to these an infinite variety of special considerations 
such as tax exemptions, reduced railroad fares, hotel rates, 
admission to the theaters, free entertainment, and many 
others and the contrast decreases in sharpness and actual 
incomes tend to become equal. Although it would be difficult 
to get facts, it may be that in cash income, alone, there were 
as many men who received more compensation than they 
would have in normal peacetime as there were those who 
received less. Add the special privileges and it is probable that 
the majority received as much while in the armed forces as 
they would have earned had they not been in service. 

The GI bill carries—exclusive of hospitalization and med- 
ical care—unemployment compensation of $1,300 and educa- 
tional provisions that, if taken full advantage of and paid for 
at civilian rates, would cost a total of over $5,400. Here, 
too, the veteran is fully entitled to those benefits aimed to 
assist him in the period of readjustment, but in contemplating 
gains and losses on the basis of cold cash these must be added 
to the credit side. Every state has enacted legislation provid- 
ing special benefits for their “native sons.” These benefits 
vary by states from a cash bonus to full education for the 
children of veterans through college or university. 

All those in service have been inconvenienced. To be torn 
from one’s home, to live in the artificial environment of the 
military camp or campaign, to be withdrawn from normal 
associations is of no mean consequence. But here, too, there 
have been compensating factors: travel, new associations, and 
opportunities to prove one’s worth in a system in which pre- 
vious economic status played no role. The armed forces have 
themselves provided unusual educational opportunities 
through correspondence courses, vast library services, in- 
formal and organized discussions, and class instruction. The 
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postwar educational program, vast in scale and unique in 
opportunity, did not await the actual cessation of hostilities. 
It was under way long before—aboard ship, and in posts, 
camps, and stations scattered throughout the world. To 
many, such educational services would not have been available 
as civilians. They are in sharp contrast to the bayonet drill 
and simulated warfare practice that were required of those 
in World War I while waiting for ships to bring them home. 

To the degree that the differences between veteran and 
nonveteran are exaggerated will this temporary and unreal- 
istic attitude become a permanent gulf. If it is perpetuated 
among those in college, the potential leaders of the next three 
decades, we shall create a special privileged class in a dem- 
ocratic nation. Fortunately, there was little response to the 
call to organize a national veterans fraternity. Similar diff- 
culties are being faced by most of the more than one hundred 
new organizations for veterans. 

Let me repeat, no one begrudges the income or a single 
one of the special privileges accorded military personnel while 
in service. No one is critical of the earnest efforts on the part 
of a grateful nation to compensate the veteran in full and with 
interest for his actual loss even of time. To the loved ones 
of those who have given life, and to those whose losses of 
mind and body cannot be restored, the nation, in all its grati- 
tude, cannot be too generous. But to assume that all have 
lost equally and all civiilans have lost little is to refuse to face 
the facts and to lay the basis for serious problems in the years 
ahead. ‘The danger does not lie with the veteran; it lies first 
with vested interest groups, who by seeking to set the veteran 
apart establish themselves as agents to serve him. It lies, 
also, in the easy generalization of the nonveteran who assumes 
that the losses of some have been shared by all. 

Finally, there appears to be a general conception that 
adjustment for the return of the veteran to civilian life must 
be made entirely by civilians and civilian agencies. Adjust- 
ment is a two-way process in which the veteran must share 
equally with the nonveteran. Those who had rank and 
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responsibility in the armed forces must recognize that there 
is no authority-assuring symbolism in the democratic way of 
life and that only the day-to-day demonstrated ability to get 
on with people will assure respect for the veteran or confidence 
in his judgment. 

Colleges and universities should continue to provide as 
great flexibility as possible in the admission of veterans, in 
granting credit for military experience, in course requirements 
to recognize areas of learning in the specialist schools of the 
military, in assisting veterans in settling down to the routine 
of study and of classes, in providing tutoring to fill in the 
gaps in the grasp of the total course, in measuring what the 
veteran has learned rather than critically appraising what he 
has studied. 

Guidance and counseling should be provided in terms of 
individual needs. There is grave danger that the mass coun- 
seling in the Veterans Counseling Centers established on col- 
lege and university campuses through the Veterans Adminis- 
tration will become a line-production process at so much per 
head. For some counseling will require weeks and months, 
not a day of testing and checking. For others no counseling 
is needed other than assistance in filling out necessary forms 
and the usual help in wise selection of courses. 

The services available to veterans should be equally avail- 
able to discharged war workers of whom there will be hun- 
dreds of thousands whose education has also been interrupted. 
Colleges and universities must also continue to meet the needs 
of the endless stream of youth graduating from high school 
who have an equal right to education. Many institutions will 
face real difficulties in keeping this balance and the veteran 
must recognize that these others are as entitled as he to edu- 
cation in a democracy. 

The veteran must also be helped in recognizing that institu- 
tions of higher education exist for specific purposes; that many 
have a specific clientele and have established the maximum 
number of students which they can serve; that a degree or 
certificate stands for a definite level of achievement and, if 
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given for less, its value will be cheapened and the high lead- 
ership of colleges and universities undermined. 

Institutions of higher education face the most difficult year 
in their history. They will be sorely tempted to lower stand- 
ards and in terms of the high motive of service to veterans. 
Pressures will be exerted in the name of the patriotic reward- 
ing of those who have served in the nation’s arms. Long- 
range values must be retained, yet immediate services must be 
made available. Vision and courage will be required but as 
those in the armed forces and the institutions of education 
have shared in the struggle for victory, so they will share in 
the even greater responsibility of maintaining the unity of the 
nation—not veterans and nonveterans, but civilians all—and 
of building together the America of tomorrow in a world at 
peace. 


—E 





Modifying Ph.D. Programs 


By ERNEST V. HOLLIS 


UGGESTIONS PRESENTED in this article for the improve- 
S ment of Ph.D. degree programs are drawn from a 

recent report prepared for the Commission on Teacher 
Education." They may appear, apart from the evidence, to 
be little more than pronouncements of the bias and predi- 
lection of an individual. Data on which the comments are 
based are of three kinds: a historical sketch which shows 
that the dynamics of the graduate school wells up from the 
underlying education and culture; a statistical analysis that 
shows the preparation and placement of 22,509 persons who 
earned the Ph.D. degree in 94 graduate schools during the 
decade 1931-40; and an appraisal of current graduate school 
practice by compilations of the opinion of producing and 
employing groups, and of recent recipients of the Ph.D. 
degree. 

The study is thus in large measure a cooperative venture. 
Persons responsible for educating and employing doctoral 
graduates pooled their experience in the interest of securing 
cues for doing a better job. Yet for all of its cooperative 
nature, the book has been guided and its interpretations in- 
fluenced by two fundamental assumptions of the author, 
neither of which is fully accepted by many leaders in gradu- 
ate education. The first considers the graduate school to 
be largely an unspecialized professional institution, the pri- 
mary responsibility of which is to help each doctoral candi- 
date acquire the basic development he needs for the scholar- 
ly career he envisions or that placement data show indi- 
viduals in his field tend to follow. The second guiding con- 
cept holds that the most effective way to improve a doc- 
toral program for the preparation of a research worker, a 
college teacher, or any other scholarly worker lies in intro- 


*Ernest V. Hollis, Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1945). 
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ducing procedures calculated to strengthen the graduate 
school’s capacity to operate as an integrated whole rather 
than as a congeries of more or less autonomous depart- 
ments. 

Comments will be arranged under four main headings: 
orientation and scope of doctoral work, organization of the 
graduate school, the program of studies, and graduate 
student personnel problems. While it cannot be stated ex- 
plicitly following each suggestion or proposal, it is of course 
recognized that the feasibility of adopting an idea in a given 
university will be determined in part by finances, by the 
stage of development of the graduate program, by adminis- 
trative organization, by the size and quality of the faculty 
and student body, and by local factors seldom known to out- 
siders. 


ORIENTATION AND SCOPE OF DocTORAL WorK 


In the good old days an A.B. degree qualified one to 
matriculate for an A.M. degree that was a way station on 
the road to a doctorate which prepared for competence in 
research. But beginning with 1875 American industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural development has called in- 
creasingly for a practical type of undergraduate work with 
its own terminal objectives. Our colleges symbolized these 
programs with half a hundred differently designated bachelor’s 
degrees and for the time being left A.B. degree require- 
ments relatively untouched. By 1915 many individuals who 
had pursued the newer undergraduate studies were offered 
the opportunity of taking graduate work of the same nature 
leading to the M.S. degree. 

By the end of another ten years departmentally designated 
master’s degrees of a quasi-professional nature were being 
awarded in agriculture, business administration, engineering, 
education, home economics, and a number of other fields. 
Inevitably the diversification of programs leading to M.Ed., 
M.Arch., M.S. in Agr., M.A. in Phys. Ed., and like de- 
grees in due time influenced the situation at the Ph.D. level. 
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Demands for further training arose from those who had 
been prepared in the newer and more vocational fields. 
From about 1925 graduate schools have increasingly re- 
sponded by permitting such persons to become candidates 
for the doctorate but with little or no modification of the 
established requirements for its award. Such requirements 
have, in the nature of the case, often been quite out of line 
with the prior study of these matriculants and, as far as 
they could see, not particularly related to their needs. The 
result has been a situation perplexing and irritating not 
only to many graduate students but also to graduate facul- 
ties—and at a later point of time—to employers of persons 
on whom the Ph.D. has been conferred. 

What steps are likely to promote the integration which 
everybody agrees is now called for between most doctoral 
programs and the work that has preceded them? The dean 
of a leading graduate school says that, in his considered 
judgment, the remedy lies in returning to “authentic” pro- 
grams in arts and science as a prerequisite for matriculation 
for the Ph.D. degree. It is also his opinion that “we 
should stand firmly on the principle that the graduate school 
will not indulge in professional and adult education outside 
its proper sphere. If fifth- and sixth-year programs are need- 
ed, let the university provide then outside the graduate 
school.”” Aside from the fact that such actian would re- 
quire someone to wave a magic wand and undo three decades 
of educational history, his proposal would take many gradu- 
ate schools out of the main current of advanced scholarly 
work and reduce them to a numerically insignificant role in 
the university. 

My own suggestions for securing better coordination will 
be appraised by some as going to the opposite extreme. I 
should like to see social usefulness lay down the require- 
ments for each level—bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor’s—of 
training and to do this in the main without reference to 
candidacy for the next higher degree. Requirements should 
be defined in terms of the knowledge, skills, attitudes, and 
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other powers which enter into the development of specified 
competence to which the particular college or university 
program is geared. Since each degree may be terminal in 
nature one should not expect the first two to always add up 
to matriculation for the Ph.D. degree. Such an occurrence 
is to be anticipated only when an integrated program has 
been planned which from the beginning is aimed at securing 
the doctorate. 

There would, accordingly, not be a single pattern of sub- 
ject matter for a degree. Instead there would be a number 
of identifiable patterns at each level with the content de- 
termined in each instance by relevant social and occupational 
needs. The several patterns would have a large core of ex- 
perience in common but would also be differentiated accord- 
ing to the demands of particular vocations. In my judgment, 
the degree symbols used should be held to a minimum (no 
more than A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., and Ph.D.) and 
should not be expected to reveal the nature of the work 
done. Only a certificate or transcript can really show, for 
example, whether or not the holder of a given degree has 
the mathematical competence required for professional ac- 
tivity as an actuary, a secondary school teacher, or a mathe- 
matician in industrial research. 

No degree in itself should be considered as sufficient for 
admission to the next level of training. This should be true, 
furthermore, regardless of whether the degree has been 
awarded by some unapproved college or by an institution 
approved by the Association of American Universities. 
Conversely, if the individual has the competence needed for 
entrance to a program of study he should be admitted wheth- 
er he has a degree or not. But as I see the principle being 
applied, more individuals with a bachelor’s or master’s de- 
gree who seek to enter advanced programs will be required 
to do additional qualifying work than will be admitted with- 
out a degree. 

Another major aspect of over-all planning that each 
graduate school faculty should do for itself is to determine 
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the number and nature of doctoral programs (if any) it may 
profitably offer. Only 96 of the approximately 600 insti- 
tutions in the United States which give master’s degree work 
confer the Ph.D. degree. Indeed, some of these might have 
been wiser not to do so. First-rate graduate work makes 
heavy demands on budget, staff, and physical facilities. The 
range of departments offering the degree in the 94 insti- 
tutions that furnished data for this study was from one to 
forty-one departments, and limited resources restricted the 
types of program undertaken in practically all of them. 

It undoubtedly will be disappointing to a graduate faculty 
that is interested in evaluating its resources for doctoral 
work to learn that leaders in the field have not yet developed 
an instrument for this purpose. We do not have a compre- 
hensive statement of quantitative and qualitative criteria— 
comparable to those used for appraising and accrediting 
undergraduate colleges—by which a graduate faculty may 
make an inventory of its over-all and departmental re- 
sources for giving doctoral programs. A first step in the 
development of such an instrument was taken in 1933-34 
when Raymond M. Hughes, then president of lowa State Col- 
lege at Ames, through a committee of the American Council 
on Education published a list of departments in graduate 
schools that were considered especially competent to under- 
take doctoral work.’ Placement on this list was made by 
the vote of a national jury of outstanding men in each field 
rated. There has been a recurring demand in graduate 
school circles for a more comprehensive and more objective 
instrument for appraisal, but this has not yet been satisfied. 

Since its 1942 meeting the Association of American Uni- 
versities has been conducting confidential jury-type polls, by 
and for its members, of the comparative resources for doc- 
toral work of member institutions. In time this may lead 
to a statement that will have wider usefulness. A news note 
in School and Society for December 2, 1944, indicates that 


*See Raymond M. Hughes, “Report of the Committee on Graduate Instruc- 
tion,” The Education Record, XV (April 1934), 192-234. 
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the Conference of Graduate Deans of the Southern States 
has taken a further step along these lines. It has appointed 
a committee to prepare a set of criteria for experimental 
use. I should like to see a comprehensive quantitative and 
qualitative statement for this purpose developed cooperative- 
ly by all of the regional and national graduate school mem- 
bership associations. I envision a statement comparable to 
that now used by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for accrediting undergraduate col- 
leges. But, in my judgment, at the doctoral level such an 
instrument should be used to determine eligibility for mem- 
bership in voluntary organizations rather than for the pur- 
pose of formal accrediting. 

In the absence of any generally accepted statement of 
criteria by which to judge readiness for doctoral instruction, 
university officials arrive at the relevent decisions by their 
own subjective judgment. Leaders in those departments 
that first gave the Ph.D. degree usually become the jury 
for deciding the fitness of other departments that express a 
desire to offer similar work. These departments tend to 
be those of the humanistic liberal arts with a sprinkling of 
the older natural sciences. The ideas of their leaders as to 
the desirable nature and proper scope of programs for the 
doctorate in philosophy often differ markedly from those 
held by representatives of the newer fields. These funda- 
mental differences in viewpoint make for the open profes- 
sional warfare, armed neutrality, and guerrilla tactics which 
frequently characterize graduate school behavior. 

The natural sciences provide an example of the long-range 
outcome of these clashes. They now have an assured place 
among the fields considered suitable for doctoral study, but 
such was not the case in the last two decades of the nine- 
teenth century when President Eliot and his supporters 
throughout the nation were fighting to gain recognition for 
them in undergraduate as well as in graduate curriculums. It 
is interesting to note that almost the identical arguments 
used against the suitability of the sciences for doctoral work 
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are today used against the still newer fields. Almost every 
graduate faculty in the nation has an able and articulate 
contingent who follow the lead of Abraham Flexner and 
Norman Foerster in declaring that the Ph.D. degree should 
not be given for work in home economics, library science, 
physical education, speech, and a score of other fields that 
are quasi-professional or even more narrowly vocational in 
nature. Despite this opposition the data of this study indi- 
cate that nearly one-fourth of the Ph.D. degrees earned 
during the 1930’s were awarded in fields other than the 
traditional arts and sciences. 

When the pressure at a given university is great enough 
the field in question is admitted to the family of graduate 
departments authorized to give the Ph.D. degree, but the 
leaders from older fields usually are not happy about the 
decision. The customary response is to impose the letter of 
traditional requirements for the doctorate on the new depart- 
ment. I suggest that an intellectually and educationally 
sounder procedure would be to increase the flexibility of re- 
quirements to meet the indisputable needs of the field newly 
admitted to doctoral privileges in the university. It seems 
to me inappropriate, for example, to apply identical criteria 
to research in chemistry and in the fine arts or to expect the 
field of physical education to use tools of research suitable 
in mathematics or philosophy. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The issues just discussed, having to do with the proper 
scope and articulation of doctoral programs, for all their 
fundamental character are no more important than the work- 
ing organization of graduate schools. Here the really basic 
question is whether or not the graduate school can and will 
operate as an organic unit or whether it will continue to 
function as a loose federation of almost autonomous depart- 
ments which sometimes act with a freedom approaching 
academic anarchy. 


This is not a matter that can be resolved merely by tinker- 
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ing with the mechanics of administration. Nor do I wish to 
imply that centralization in itself holds the key to the situ- 
ation. Undergraduate colleges with centralized adminis- 
tration have produced as many academic dictators as the 
autonomous department scheme; nor is their record any bet- 
ter on the score of promoting what Immanuel Kant long 
ago called the “capacity to see things steadily and see them 
whole.” Precisely what constitutes a feasible arrangement 
for reducing academic individualism is better left to those 
who know the intricacies of a particular situation. They are 
more likely than outsiders to know how and where the most 
promising attacks can be made. Moreover, genuine progress 
toward unified group action is peculiarly dependent on self- 
initiated projects. 

A brief glance at the administrative structure of four uni- 
versities as they contrast with institutions in general will illus- 
trate the diversity of locally sound approaches to the prob- 
lem here under discussion. At the University of Chicago 
work for the upper two undergraduate years and for gradu- 
ate study is organized by departments which in turn are 
grouped into major divisions that have their own deans. 
This arrangement reduces departmental autonomy and pro- 
motes integration within a division, that of the physical 
sciences for example, but leaves something to be desired in 
the way of over-all coordination. At Columbia University, 
on the other hand, the undergraduate college and the gradu- 
ate school have what for all practical purposes amounts to 
separate and independent faculties. At Princeton University 
the graduate faculty is not only structurally independent but 
operates under a budget controlled by the graduate school. 

At Ohio State University the departments are responsible 
for both graduate and undergraduate work but the undue 
predominance of any one college is checked by a strikingly un- 
conventional university structure. The principle followed is 
that “each of the colleges shall have included in its organi- 
zation the subject-matter departments that are regarded as 
basic to the occupational purposes of the college.”” Thus the 
departments of economics, sociology, and geography are in 
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the College of Commerce; botany and zoology are in the 
College of Agriculture; psychology, fine arts, and music are 
in the College of Education. 

Atomism or extreme specialization has particularly strong 
roots in campus folkways. It is not unusual to find a grad- 
uate faculty of seventy-five members divided into twenty or 
more nearly independent departments. One university re- 
ported the field of biology split up among no less than four- 
teen departments or subdepartments. The average profes- 
sor, both by training and by vested interest, has learned to 
be suspicious of enterprises that ignore or blur depart- 
mental or divisional lines. Even within his narrow niche, 
academic folkways put a premium on “lone wolf’ tactics 
which go by the more respectable name of independent or 
original research. In the larger American culture beyond the 
campus strong countertrends to this form of individualism 
have been gathering momentum at least since the turn of the 
century. Increasing emphasis is coming to be placed on co- 
operation and synthesis. If the professor were employed by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority or the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, for example, his special knowledge would be 
part of a group effort in socially useful undertakings. 

I submit that the doctoral training of a good teacher or 
research worker should likewise be a group project; it tran- 
scends departmental lines to a greater extent than is common- 
ly recognized in graduate practice. But until we can modify 
the pattern of things that condition academic life there is 
little reason to expect that graduate schools can adequately 
meet the demands of college appointing officers, nonaca- 
demic employers, and the doctoral graduates themselves. 
These persons were largely of one mind when they asked for 
more breadth and integration in the presentation of funda- 
mental knowledge, and for more emphasis on the develop- 
ment of human qualities essential to working effectively 
with others. Indifference and neglect in these two areas 
have indeed gone so far that the resulting isolation is begin- 
ning to generate its own corrective. 

The gist of the matter is that significant changes in the 
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structure or function of a graduate school will not be made 
unless some means are found to increase the group con- 
sciousness and social vision of a working majority of its 
staff. The necessary spirit can hardly be promoted unless 
the faculty has the opportunity to work together on matters 
of more than departmental scope. Because they are in a 
position to see the program as a whole, graduate deans are 
often more eager than the rank and file of their colleagues 
for new methods and administrative arrangements. Ex- 
perience has revealed that many procedures, originally in- 
troduced with other immediate ends in mind, can serve to 
bring graduate professors closer together in something like 
organic partnership. Among these, two can be heartily 
recommended, especially if they are carried out concurrently. 
First a study of the backgrounds, aptitudes, and interests of 
a representative number and sample of graduate students; 
and second, a thoroughgoing examination of field practice in 
the major occupations to which doctoral graduates go after 
receiving their degrees. The suggestion of using these two 
types of study together is not intended to imply that all pro- 
fessors need to do is investigate the situation and then adapt 
programs and procedures uncritically to their findings. They 
will still need to resolve the issue between what is and what 
ought to be. 

In a joint attack on problems of this kind I see great op- 
portunity for developing that mind-set and predisposition 
toward constructive change that appears to be so much need- 
ed. Since the average university situation does not normally 
provide many opportunities for developing the required in- 
sight in members of the staff, the primary task of those re- 
sponsible for leadership is to devise situations which will 
impel graduate professors to study their roles as educators. 
Getting men who customarily specialize in producing and dis- 
seminating research in their own restricted fields to work as 
earnestly on instructional problems is admittedly a tough and 
time-consuming undertaking. To be sure, no graduate dean 
who leads his faculty in such a project should be surprised 
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if the exercise confirms a few individuals in convictions he 
hoped the experience would modify. The degree of success 
of such a venture is, however, determined primarily by the 
vision, ingenuity, and persistence of the group and its leader. 


THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Some leaders in graduate education distrust the general 
approach here described on the ground that it may lead staff 
members to lose sight of the high intellectual goals which 
the Ph.D. degree is supposed to symbolize in American cul- 
tural life. Moreover, such persons are convinced that activ- 
ities of this sort predispose a faculty to admit hordes of 
plodding students who are only interested and capable of suc- 
ceeding in practical programs, more narrowly vocational in 
nature even than those already offered by graduate profes- 
sional schools on the campus. For the benefit of educators 
with such anxieties it should be pointed out that the dreaded 
outcomes are not necessarily inherent in a careful examina- 
tion of what employers and students alike consider to be 
their real needs. 

Indeed, the opinion sampled in the present study points in 
the opposite direction. In spite of discordant notes, a con- 
sensus was revealed to the effect that graduate schools are 
now producing too many narrow specialists whose education 
consists of little more than the technical preparation and 
trade skills required for immediate adjustment to a job. 
They wished that advanced graduate work might contribute 
more specifically to the liberation of the student’s mind in at 
least three ways: first, by introducing him to intellectual 
freedom through discipline in logical methods of thought; 
second, by enlarging the scope of his ideas through relating 
his rapidly expanding acquaintance with a specialized field to 
the great expanse of related human knowledge; and third, by 
extending his freedom in the social sphere through increasing 
his ability to communicate ideas to others. In other words, 
their plea was for the type of specialist that Nicholas Mur- 
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ray Butler once characterized as a “broad man sharpened to 
a point.” 

Most graduate school officials do not object to this ideal 
for advanced education but they do differ from employing 
officers on how it may best be promoted and on what part 
of it should be attempted in the limited time allotted to 
graduate study. Some of them repudiated any responsibility 
for the personal and social development of their students; 
others said the employers’ bill of particulars expected gradu- 
ate schools to provide liberal education that should have 
been attended to in the undergraduate years; and still others 
objected to assuming any obligation for preparing candidates 
to communicate ideas to others, the inference being that 
ability to acquire and possess ideas would assure their effec- 
tive oral or written communication when an occasion de- 
manded it. 

The tendency of the graduate school to divorce subject 
matter from the self has not always encouraged the healthy 
objectivity it was designed to produce. We no longer ex- 
pect the investigator, the teacher, or the statesman to be a 
neutral entity outside the vital forces with which he is work- 
ing. Rather, we expect him to have a scheme of values out 
of which a frame of reference is made explicit for his own 
guidance and for the use of others who need to interpret or 
apply his findings. ‘Therefore I suggest that every major 
field of study use a seminar or other means to point up the 
social philosophy and broader purposes that should guide 
creative workers in the area. In the hands of competent 
leaders such a seminar would justify the use of the word 
“philosophy” in the symbol of the degree; a good example 
of such a seminar is one that Professor E. G. Conklin con- 
ducted for many years at Princeton University on the history 
and philosophy of biology. It is the meagerness or absence 
of such opportunities in graduate education that led a com- 
mittee of the American Sociological Society recently to de- 
plore the lack of conviction in the teaching of sociology, and 
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to indicate that this might be due to overemphasis on scien- 
tific “objectivity.” 

Many of those who contributed opinions to this study join 
with the writers of professional literature in expressing dis- 
satisfaction with the premises graduate faculties appear to 
favor in approving and guiding dissertation research; with 
the capriciousness of their demands in the use of the tools of 
research; and with the lack of meaning often associated with 
the final examination. Practically all of these comments deal 
with symptons that should disappear when the more basic re- 
construction already discussed has taken place. In the mean- 
time, some steps might be taken to improve some of the more 
objectionable practices. 

Most candidates and employers agree with the graduate 
faculties in the judgment that the dissertation should con- 
tinue to be the heart of doctoral training. But they assert 
that it is in danger of becoming meaningless through strict 
adherence to largely outmoded standards which require the 
dissertation to be a self-initiated “contribution to existing 
knowledge.” Employers are convinced that richer and more 
lasting education is likely to result from a research project 
that focuses attention on securing command of a variety of 
research methods and skill in critical appraisal of the scholar- 
ly work of others. They believe that extending the bound- 
aries of knowledge is more likely to be a later stage of 
growth for the individual, and that worthwhile contributions 
are more likely to be made effectively on a cooperative basis. 
Too often the dictum of “original” or “individual’’ restricts 
the candidate to some obscure author or insignificant de- 
velopment that nobody else has thought worthy of attention. 

Another step in strengthening thesis research is that of re- 
quiring authorization from more persons than just the candi- 
date’s sponsor—a practice already in use in many universities. 
The pooling of ideas is an effective democratic procedure for 
graduate professors as well as for men in other walks of life. 
While we may assert that professors who cannot do a first- 
rate job in approving research projects should not be allowed 
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to sponsor doctoral candidates, the fact of the matter is that 
most schools do have and must use some professors who 
fail to meet this qualification fully. But regardless of in- 
dividual merit on the part of the faculty, the best interests 
of the student are served if the sponsor is required to check 
his judgment with that of two or more colleagues anywhere 
in the graduate school who have special competence in the 
general area in which the proposed thesis lies. The same in- 
dividuals should read the completed report critically before 
it is submitted to an official examining committee. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of foreign languages 
and other tools needed for doctoral research. There is no 
more controversial issue in graduate practice than that of 
determining what research skills should be required of doc- 
toral candidates and how competence in these shall be 
measured. The only point on which everybody concerned 
agrees is that there is at present something definitely wrong 
with the situation. Every professor has his personal remedy; 
my own is stated in the two succeeding paragraphs. 

The candidate should be given at least a beginner’s ac- 
quaintance with the tools of research most commonly used 
in the field in which he expects to work. He should be re- 
quired to have more skill in the ones needed for effective 
work on the particular project he has chosen. It does not 
follow from the fact that foreign languages and cultures are 
an important part of man’s liberal education that they should 
invariably be part of advanced graduate work. Immediate 
and recurring occupational use should be the criterion for 
establishing such requirements. In the fields usually covered 
by the term “humanities,” foreign languages and their litera- 
tures are of the utmost importance and the well prepared 
candidate may matriculate with a full command of two or 
more languages other than his mother tongue. But this cir- 
cumstance and the fact that the humanities fixed the early 
pattern of doctoral requirements can no more mean that all 
candidates should command two foreign languages than we 
should today think of preparing roast pig only by burning the 
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houses in which suckling pigs are bedded. And doctoral stu- 
dents who do need languages will vary greatly in their needs. 
For example, candidates in public administration and govern- 
ment who look to careers in the Far East will want Chinese, 
Japanese, and Russian much more than the traditional French 
and German. 

Even a cursory examination of the tools actually used from 
day to day served to reduce the importance of foreign lan- 
guages in most research programs. Command of the pro- 
fessional and technical skills required for effective library 
work is much more commonly needed. And any research 
librarian can tell you that the average doctoral candidate has 
no greater competence in this regard than is expected of 
undergraduates. In our day research in most fields requires 
considerable statistical information and skills which a ran- 
dom examination of even a hundred dissertations will show 
is apparently not possessed by either the candidate or his 
sponsor. Logic as an instrument of inquiry is a greatly neg- 
lected research tool, as anyone can discover by examining 
the quality of reasoning exhibited in the same random sam- 
pling of dissertations. Furthermore, we live in an age of 
mechanical devices that are everyday tools of the productive 
research worker. Doctoral candidates likely to use or direct 
others in the use of calculating, tabulating, and measuring 
machines should be as free to acquire a command of these 
instruments as is the student who needs a linguistic tool more 
than he needs a mechanical one. Seemingly, the only tenable 
position is to set research requirements in terms of the prob- 
able occupational needs of the individual whose program is 
being planned, and to demand of him the same level of per- 
formance in their use that is asked of him in the subject mat- 
ter on which he is working. 

What should constitute the written and oral examination 
when a doctoral program is completed is also a moot ques- 
tion. Doctoral candidates generally regard the preliminary 
or matriculation examination (to be discussed in the next 
section) and the dissertation as exceedingly difficult hurdles, 
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but the final examination, especially the oral portion of it, 
has come to be looked upon as a “kangaroo court” for add- 
ing one last torment before admitting the already harried in- 
dividual to “all the rights and privileges” appertaining to 
the Ph.D. degree. Too often, at such examinations, ques- 
tions on general scholarly competence are formulated to see 
if the candidate understands the professional hobby or par- 
ticular viewpoint of the questioner. And those related to a 
defense of the dissertation too often are sly pokes at the in- 
dividuals and the department which sponsored the candi- 
date. 

I therefore suggest that the oral procedure be limited to 
cross-examination on an initial defense of the thesis which 
the candidate has presented in his own way. When necessary 
the chairman of the examining committee should use the pre- 
rogative of a trial judge in ruling questions out of order. I 
suppose this would entail developing precedents common in 
a court of law but as yet in rudimentary form as regards 
doctoral procedure. The written examination should be of 
the comprehensive type currently used in some undergrad- 
uate colleges. It would, of course, require a high order of 
powers of generalization, a full grasp of relevant facts, and 
penetrating insigiit into cause-and-effect relationships. The 
idea that a few professors can sit around a table and, by ask- 
ing a candidate a series of unrehearsed questions, adequately 
test his scholarly grasp of a large area of knowledge ex- 
presses an outmoded conception of evaluation. The best 
thought of a staff should go into preparing appropriate in- 
struments and into judging the quality of student response. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL PROCEDURES 


The opinion sampled for this study indicates widespread 
and often intense dissatisfaction on the part of employers and 
recent recipients of the Ph.D. degree with the graduate 
school’s conception and administration of personnel machinery. 
Doctoral candidates had better service as undergraduates, 
and industrial and governmental employers have far more 
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efficient personnel services for their own professional em- 
ployees. 

Most graduate schools were for long periods very small 
institutions where student and teacher had the close con- 
tacts commonly associated with the relationship of appren- 
tice and master in guilds requiring long periods of training. 
These informal methods may still offer adequate services in 
the more sparsely populated half of the graduate schools. 
Nevertheless, these commendably human but individualistic 
and opportunistic practices are outmoded for use in institu- 
tions where enrollments are large, and where such increases 
have been accompanied by a simultaneous diversification of 
program offerings. These institutions need a systematic and 
comprehensive personnel organization in order to enable doc- 
toral candidates to make the most effective use of their ca- 
pacities in working with the institutional and field resources 
that are available to them. 

Personnel work with graduate students calls for a faculty 
sensitized to the need for working with individuals in the 
full knowledge that they are heirs to all the passions, anxie- 
ties, and ills that peculiarly beset the academic man. That 
is asking for a lot more than readiness to work with the in- 
dividual graduate student as if he were a disembodied intel- 
lect. It means concern for the candidate’s housing, his social 
life, his mental and physical health, his growth-in the per- 
sonal qualities employers say are essential to success—all this, 
of course, as a part of the main task of promoting a quality 
of intellectual growth for which the doctorate in philosophy 
may be conferred with pride. Mere talk about comradeship 
between budding and mature scholars is not sufficient for 
maintaining those fruitful relations that are commonly in evi- 
dence between learner and learned in law, medicine, and other 
professional schools. 


It would, in my judgment, be a mistake for graduate 
schools to move from an amorphous personnel organization 
to an imitation of even the better and more comprehensive ar- 
rangements in undergraduate colleges. Throughout this article 
I have argued that doctoral work is fundamentally profes- 
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sional in nature and incentives. Both instructional and per- 
sonnel procedures should more and more be shaped by this 
controlling fact. In actual practice, however, most adminis- 
trative devices in graduate schools are essentially those of 
four-year colleges. Techniques of selection, registration, at- 
tendance, discipline, promotion, prerequisites, awarding fel- 
lowships, and for the most part of instruction and examina- 
tion, are taken over with minor modifications from the pro- 
cedure for undergraduates. What is needed is an adminis- 
tration of these affairs that is suited to the maturity and pro- 
fessional purposes of advanced graduate students. 

How is this to be brought about? I suggest that we begin 
to bring clarity into the pattern by enlarging the role of the 
chief personnel officer, the dean of the graduate school. Half 
facetiously, Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard Univer- 
sity says: “In most institutions the graduate dean can be de- 
scribed as the head of a school that does not exist, over which 
he presides for the sufficient reason that it never meets. He 
does nothing in particular, but he is subjected to heavy criti- 
cism unless he does it very well.”* The plain truth is that 
most graduate deans have few identifiable professional func- 
tions in either administration or instruction, however salutary 
their influence may be through powers of suasion and exam- 
ple. It is a hard saying, but the initiated know that the dean’s 
office is largely a facade behind which the departments carry 
on the essential administrative and instructional functions. 
Indeed, most graduate deans take office with the tacit under- 
standing that during incumbency they many continue undi- 
minished their own research and teaching interest. Until the 
graduate faculty is willing to clothe the dean with at least the 
authority and functions common among law and medical 
school deans there is little use in talking about the introduc- 
tion of personnel procedures or other administrative devices 
for integrating graduate work. At present there is no uni- 


*Howard Mumford Jones, Post-War Planning for the Graduate Schools 
(New Orleans: Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, Tulane 
University, 1943), p. 3. 
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fying force in the very heart and core of the graduate 
school. : 

I, of course, recognize that the chief personnel officer will 
not always be the graduate dean, but he is so designated in 
the twenty-two institutions that conferred 75 percent of the 
degrees reperted on in this study. If the graduate school is 
not large envugh to have its own full-time administrative off- 
cer, the university usually is small enough for the president 
to perform the integrating functions—if he is otherwise quali- 
fied. The president of Johns Hopkins University, for exam- 
ple, has since its founding discharged the duties commonly 
assigned to the dean or director of graduate studies. Other 
things being equal, such an arrangement is to be preferred 
over having the dean of some undergraduate college ad- 
minister graduate work as an adjunct to and by the standards 
of his undergraduate duties. It is also a better arrangement 
than designating as the director of graduate studies some 
staff member who, regardless of his individual qualifications, 
has no authority to perform the indispensable coordinating 
functions. 

Data on the occupational placement of 22,509 Ph.D.’s 
showed 65 percent college professors, 20 percent workers in 
industrial research, 10 percent in government, and 5 percent 
in precollegiate education. This seems to indicate that the 
graduate school of the future should deliberately make a se- 
lection of those teaching, research, and administrative occu- 
pations for which it will prepare candidates for the doctorate 
in philosophy. In turn, this requires of graduate schools 
which want to be of maximum benefit to doctoral candidates 
and to society that they face realistically (as medical schools 
have for some time done) all of the issues inherent in a pro- 
fessional type of selective admissions, counseling, restricted 
offerings, and effective placement. After war shortages in 
doctoral personnel are made up, it is likely that society will 
demand a relatively small number of soundly educated and 
functionally trained doctors of philosophy. 

The weak, overexpanded, or indiscriminately ambitious 
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graduate school is not likely to welcome or follow recruit- 
ment policies that have proven their worth in medical colleges 
and other professional schools. They are more likely to con- 
.tinue to go into the academic highways and byways inviting 
whomsoever has a master’s degree to matriculate for the doc- 
torate. They are likely to continue trying to maintain enroll- 
ment through grants-in-aid which thinly subsidize more than 
three-fourths of their doctoral candidates. Those who have 
studied graduate student aid even go the length of asserting 
that if grants were reduced to the proportion customarily 
given in professional schools, as many as one-fourth of our 
doctoral-level graduate schools probably would be without 
students. 

Tables which show by university and census region where 
22,509 Ph.D. degrees were earned and the 1940 location of 
these degree holders, make it evident that recruitment for 
most graduate schools is a state or regional undertaking. 
This generalization is corroborated by data from the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities which indicated that in 1940 
only ten member institutions recruited 50 percent or more of 
their students from outside the state. The information showed 
further that tax-supported institutions secured approximately 
one-third of their graduate students from their own under- 
graduate colleges, and that the corresponding figure for pri- 
vately supported institutions was one-fifth. 

College and university bulletin boards attest to the fact 
that the announcement of fellowships is the graduate school’s 
most frequently used recruiting device. A greater use could 
be made of placement history, the careers for which prepara- 
tion is offered, and of the faculty and material resources 
available in the several major fields. Perhaps minimum use 
is being made of the word-of-mouth recommendations that 
earlier recipients of the degree might supply if graduate 
school officials were more effective in follow-up activities. 
Undergraduate faculty members on the local campus might 
also be encouraged to recommend their best students to the 
graduate school. Professional schools often get the cream of 
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the undergraduate student body. Even the graduate school 
that has more applicants than it can now accept should be en- 
couraged to compete for the very superior individuals. 

Each department has largely handled its own recruiting, 
especially as it is done through the use of fellowships, assist- 
antships, and other forms of grants in aid of doctoral study. 
This policy has led in most universities to “have’’ and “have 
not’? departments in competition with one another. The course 
of action most likely to improve the situation probably will 
be earnestly opposed by representatives of the strong depart- 
ments. Nevertheless, instead of the department “owning” 
the stipend and selecting the fellow with the dean merely ap- 
pointing him, fellowships should belong to the graduate school 
as such and the dean and his council should select and appoint 
fellows on the basis of data supplied by all departments. And 
since the purpose of aid is to attract and hold doctoral candi- 
dates of the highest possible caliber, stipends should be large 
enough (even if the number must be reduced) to enlist the 
competition of men and women of outstanding excellence. 

The concepts which, in my opinion, should govern selec- 
tion before and after admission to graduate study as well as 
a suggested general framework for counseling at the graduate 
level have already been stated. With respect to personnel 
service to advanced students, accordingly, all that seems 
called for at this point is a brief statement of appropriate pro- 
cedures. 

There is no need to reiterate the impracticability of trying 
to formulate specific recommendations for so diverse a group 
of institutions as American graduate schools. Each institu- 
tion should be expected, for example, to handle initial selec- 
tion in terms of its own situation. At Princeton University, 
graduate enrollment is primarily for the Ph.D. degree and 
definitely limited. In normal times there are more than twice 
as many applicants as can be admitted. These circumstances 
encourage extensive testing, interviewing, and counseling be- 
fore admission is granted. But no such procedure is feasible 
at the University of Wisconsin, for example, where enroll- 
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ment is not restricted, where most applicants are in- 
terested in the master’s degree, and where the 10 percent 
or so that later matriculate for the doctorate make their de- 
cision to do so only after a year or more on the campus. Dif- 
ferences in size aside, Wisconsin obviously will have to have 
a larger and more comprehensive personnel service if it is to 
help so heterogeneous a population in analyzing and serving 
its vocational purposes. Doctoral education for such a group 
is critically dependent on informed and insightful counseling. 

While any sizable graduate school that still relies only on 
the dean and the department heads for all matters of admis- 
sion and counseling undoubtedly needs to overhaul its setup, 
the best way to do so can be discussed only with reference to 
the larger setting in the university. The graduate school will, 
of course, make use of the medical, psychiatric, and psycho- 
logical services provided for the entire campus. The testing 
bureau can probably provide assistance by means of the Car- 
negie Foundation’s Graduate Record Examination when it 
comes to discovering the nature and range of an applicant’s 
general information and his relative mastery of factual knowl- 
edge in his field of major interest. But this bureau must work 
closely with the graduate department concerned if the diag- 
nostic values of this instrument are to play any part in in- 
struction. The same generalization holds for personality an- 
alyses. The doctoral candidates do not complain of any lack 
of formal personnel services, but rather the absence of any 
carry-over from them to the warm, human counsel of com- 
petent and understanding professors. 

To turn to the placement and follow-up aspects of doctoral 
work, those college appointing officers who expressed opinions 
were almost unanimous in their dissatisfaction with the way 
graduate schools handled such matters. They claimed that 
ordinarily no one connected with the graduate school or even 
the university knows enough of what employment opportuni- 
ties require to say with any certainty that a given candidate is 
properly prepared. Neither, they asserted, is enough known 
about the candidate as a human being to give assurance that 
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he is likely to adjust easily to living in the environment where 
he will be employed. They believed they got even less satisfac- 
tory service when they consulted the bureau primarily respon- 
sible for placing undergraduates. No one from outside the 
institution concerned should presume to say what precise or- 
ganization is best calculated to improve the situation com- 
plained of. It is, however, abundantly clear that no mechani- 
cal setup will provide a remedy unless it succeeds in increasing 
faculty sensitivity to the real needs of the field and in enrich- 
ing their knowledge of students as human beings. 

Follow-up activities are of course closely related to effective 
placement. Those graduate schools that could quickly and 
easily provide data on training and placement for this study 
had effective procedures in this regard. But many graduate 
schools were not able to send the data immediately. One in- 
stitution reported that it spent $500 in addition to valuable 
staff time in learning the whereabouts of its doctoral gradu- 
ates for a single decade. Incidentally, the institution thanked 
the study for the stimulus and indicated that it had made pro- 
vision for keeping the information up to date. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Stanford University are among the insti- 
tutions known to have made periodic follow-up surveys and to 
have analyzed the findings for guidance in improving gradu- 
ate instruction. 


IN CONCLUSION 


The reader will doubtless have noted that the suggestions 
made in this article for improving graduate study are mutually 
dependent and all of a piece. The two basic assumptions with 
which the study began furnish the foundation for everything 
else: (1) doctoral programs must be adjusted to the uses to 
which recipients can put the degree in the scheme of American 
life today, and (2) the graduate school must function as an 
integrated organism—rather than an aggregate of competing 
departments—f it is to be able to fulfill its mission. All de- 
tails of instructional method and administrative procedure can 
be worked out naturally and constructively when a cooperative 
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attack is made on the problem of meeting socially significant 
needs. 

As far as the former are concerned, they comprise individ- 
ualized study in the major field, well integrated with sup- 
porting subjects and cultural activities, all determined by the 
actual requirements of each case. The administrative arrange- 
ments to reinforce this instruction should cover selective ad- 
mission, individual counseling with emphasis on the student’s 
self-appraisal, financial assistance, realistic and conscientious 
placement, and follow-up for the sake of continuous check on 
the program. The details through which this broad policy 
should be implemented must be worked out on each separate 
campus on the basis of local conditions, values, and resources. 
That beginnings are already under way in this direction, un- 
even and scattered as they may be, gives ground for at least 
a measure of sound optimism. 








Guide to Colleges, Universities, and 
Professional Schools 


By CARTER V. GOOD and ROLAND A. BROWNE 


for college education under the GI Bill of Rights and 

the Veterans Rehabilitation Bill produced a need for an 
entirely new type of handbook of information about educa- 
tional institutions. Educational officers of the military forces 
reported that veterans want to know many things beyond the 
cost of tuition, courses offered, degrees given, etc. They want 
to know about housing accommodations—especially important 
to the veterans since so many will be married—credit to be 
allowed for courses taken while in the armed services, student 
aid and opportunities for part-time employment, local campus 
restrictions and special regulations; in fact, Army, Navy, 
Marine, and Coast Guard officers in advance planning with 
the American Council on Education drew up a list of more 
than two hundred questions which veterans ask when they are 
considering what school they wish to attend. 

There was no handbook available containing this informa- 
tion. It had to be compiled by personal inquiry of every edu- 
cational institution of collegiate level in the United States. 
This work was undertaken by the American Council on Edu- 
cation in December 1944. Questionnaires were sent to more 
than 1,700 colleges and professional schools, investigating 
more than 3,400 college administrative units. Editorial offices 
were established at the University of Cincinnati, and ten 
months of hard work by a considerable staff is resulting in the 
publication of this unique Guide to Colleges, Universities, and 
Professional Schools in the United States‘ in October. Be- 
cause it is so much more detailed than the previous handbooks 
published by the Council, American Universities and Col- 


Te PROSPECT of 5,000,000 returning veterans eligible 


*Carter V. Good, A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools 
in the United States (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1945), 
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leges? and American Junior Colleges,’ it takes an entirely 
different form. A tabular arrangement of the information 
was adopted not only because it seemed the only way to keep 
the data on 3,400 school units within reasonable space limits, 
but also because it facilitates ready comparison of the require- 
ments and offerings of different institutions. 

The scope of the new Guide is greater than the combined 
coverage of the two earlier handbooks, since it deals with both 
accredited and unaccredited institutions of college and uni- 
versity grade that fall into the categories of junior colleges, 
colleges of arts and science, teachers colleges and normal 
schools, and professional schools in twenty-four fields of spe- 
cialization. Its aim is to cover all independently organized 
institutions of collegiate level and all corporate colleges or 
divisions of larger institutions as listed in the 1944-45 edition 
of the Educational Directory published by the United States 
Office of Education. In addition, it includes a number of 
junior colleges, strong professional departments of instruc- 
tion, and professional schools of certain types not listed in 
the Educational Directory. Replies were received from ap- 
proximately 88 percent of the schools invited to provide data. 
The number of institutions of the various types for which 
information is given is listed in the following table (p. 355). 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


Part I deals with junior colleges, colleges of arts and 
science, and teachers colleges and normal schools, including 
such special college units as basic general colleges, junior divi- 
sions, and colleges of science. The institutions have been 
grouped by states and classified by type under each state. 

Part II is devoted to professional schools in the twenty-four 
fields listed in the table. In most instances these units are or- 
ganized as separate colleges or divisions of a university, or as 

2 Clarence S. Marsh, American Universities and Colleges: A Handbook of 
Higher Education, 4th ed. (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1940). 


8 Walter C. Eells, American Junior Colleges (Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1940). 
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independent institutions. However, a number of profes- 
sional departments of instruction (as distinguished from col- 
leges or divisions) have been included, when outstanding in 


TYPE AND FREQUENCY OF INSTITUTIONS REPRESENTED 
IN Tu1s GUIDE 





Type of Institution Frequency 


Part I 
ae ap aehenesuaeas aemanaue epaaheheanedinnn 417 
Arts Coll paseeeeis biusecuw 719 
Teachers eos and Normal Schools. . iciaiasi= dittaindliama abl 318 


eee re 1,454 





Part II 
Professional Schools of: 
a wae vies cons cu suuuee sets eeS¥ cs ees coeeehees 65 
PINE Sis nin eckc atka < Rdae Gabterde an cate ee 55 
ee ECAR EEE Et COTE LES 140 
Bereedicceress sons eennnanernyst: snar tp pantatanns denne 41 
Engineering. . vaareahie hg is a0 We urd Gary eee aa wene mee 158 
Forestry... sia: sicad sig wiaanide «iuliseslal Genie cebu aawe wand 28 
Home Economics. . a i 43 
ournalism. . 6B v's 6 SEG te ESRRR ASE a ee ec iee ease 63 
Library Science. Sraecau digedeis- i ph ap saenee Goa oF GAP gt oar 40 
Medicine. . EE es ee eS a bes Pee Neer Se 80 
Ss fits cov edk nbs as ek cea eecoteeh she abaeeeeeen 138 
SINS» 0308555 4>'0> anno snsalinlod she tate iitindes Haein 9 
IN SL c's. a's 0 do 0530 Samat one aed ae Cee 6 
Pharmacy. . rote 28 Teteedhs AT. pale ae eee 63 
Public Health. . will Bact iene a a aaa calla 7 
Social Work. . eaiee he BPSs ERTS eons ae ae ee tea 42 
Sennthh gah Dohenathc Beatiee dias «iii. «3045 CkaTs « Abe Rew edls 9 
heology. . ade bemns ie Rents te andar iver ietener tet tases 133 
Therapy. . sobb cock ce aiube ows bw RNee PORE SINE ces 25 
Veterinary Medicine.. inicaie ey dine Ree ened Peat teke aitee daa 11 
DN oc Gs a =o ause sats pitches ceed uenercerkanen te ata 20 


SO 0550.5 wks a) Reine tice aban tales 1,504 


Part III 
A RIRWURIIINSS 6s idccs ooic.cvee sb edde Re bas kkck sks 431 


I Fis iaks. 00 « ccd casita elias a ee 3,389 


the professional field represented. For a field in which a 
national accrediting association exists, recognition by the or- 
ganization has been used as the criterion for including profes- 
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sional departments. Professional colleges or divisions, how- 
ever, have been included without reference to national accred- 
itation. 

Part III deals with extension work in institutions of college 
grade. The complex organization of extension work, and the 
fact that extension courses and centers vary considerably from 
year to year in any given institution, have made it necessary 
to present a comparatively brief tabulation of offerings. 

A detailed survey of graduate instruction is beyond the 
scope of this handbook, although considerable information 


regarding graduate work may be found in Parts I and II, 
especially the latter. 


SPECIAL INFORMATION FOR VETERANS 


Certain types of information are useful to any prospective 
student, for example, the location of a particular institution, 
its educational status, entrance requirements, courses offered, 
fees charged, cost of room and board, degrees granted, and 
length of degree programs. Such items constitute the major 
part of the content of this new Guide, and will be useful to 
secondary school advisers and college counselors of non- 
veterans. 

Certain other items of information, however, are of par- 
ticular interest to the veteran. Many men and women will 
enter college under the provisions of the GI bill who would 
not normally do so without such assistance. In many cases, 
prospective students are lacking in formal entrance require- 
ments or have been out of school so long as to become “rusty” 
in subject-matter knowledge. Others have been engaged in 
special work, often of a highly technical nature, while in the 
armed services and feel that some credit should be awarded 
for such service training. Still others have sought to further 
their education while in service by taking USAFI courses. 
Therefore, the Guide includes specific information concerning 
the policies of each institution regarding special entrance re- 
quirements for veterans, credit for educational experience in 
the armed forces, and special instructional provisions for vet- 
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erans (such as high school offerings, refresher courses, tutorial 
work, and short-course vocational units). 

While it is generally anticipated that the financial benefits 
of the GI bill are adequate to cover costs to the student in 
most institutions, particularly nonprofessional schools located 
in low-cost regions, the federal grants to veterans do not cover 
all the costs in some schools situated in high-cost areas. 
Therefore, the Guide indicates the availability for each insti- 
tution of special grants and loans for veterans, as well as the 
opportunities for part-time employment. 

In the case of certain professions, such as medicine, there 
is a Clearly defined need for postgraduate refresher courses. 
Many returning physicians, for example, may desire to refresh 
their knowledge of a particular field of specialization that 
they expect to pursue in civilian life but which is not related 
to the work they have been doing in the armed services. A 
case in point would be that of a specialist in obstetrics and 
gynecology who has served as an army doctor treating battle 
wounds since 1941 but who intends to take up the practice of 
his former specialty after release from military service. A 
similar example would be that of an army dentist whose 
peacetime specialty is orthodontic work with children. The 
handbook includes information concerning postgraduate re- 
fresher courses for professional men and women. 

There is considerable recognition on the part of college 
faculties of the anticipated needs of veterans for special 
guidance and direction in their studies. Likewise, public at- 
tention has been focused by many writers upon the urgent 
need for assuring at least reasonable certainty of satisfactory 
vocational placement for returning veterans. Of particular 
interest is the extent to which vocational guidance and place- 
ment of veterans will be made the responsibility of specially 
appointed veterans’ educational directors, as compared with 
the more traditional methods of counseling by departments of 
specialization, deans, faculty advisers, and placement officers. 
The Guide includes information concerning the particular 
form of guidance provided in each institution. 
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The problem of housing for veterans looms large. Inade- 
quate housing space in noninstitutional facilities such as apart- 
ments, boarding houses, and private homes at a particular 
- institution, as compared with adequate dormitory facilities at 
another school, may often prove the deciding factor in choos- 
ing a college. This problem is especially important for mar- 
ried veterans. The handbook indicates for each institution 
the type and cost of available living accommodations. 

Veterans will be interested in the parts of the Guide de- 
voted to regulations governing attendance at convocation and 
church, use of tobacco and alcohol, dancing, and possession of 
automobiles. 

Never before in educational history has so large a number 
of young men and women been considering the possibility of 
furthering their education, and never has the group been so 
mature and discriminating. Now that World War II has 
ended, there are greatly increased educational demands on the 
counseling services of the armed forces and of the Veterans 
Administration, as well as on numerous civilian agencies and 
institutions. It is the earnest desire of the Council that the 
Guide play at least some small part in the more effective 
adjustment of the service man or woman and of the oncoming 
high school student to the college or university environment. 


The Council at Work 


[tre Council at Work is a brief summary of 





the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


The Problems and Policies Committee will meet at the 
Westchester Country Club on October 7-8. Particular atten- 
tion will be given to the plans of the federal government for 
assistance to scientific education and research, the relation 
of the federal government to higher education and to the 
possible creation of regional offices of the Council. 

The Executive Committee af the Council is meeting in the 
board room of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching in New York City on October 6. 


1946 ANNUAL MEETING 


In view of the lifting of travel restrictions, the Executive 
Committee has announced that a full annual meeting of the 
Council will be held in Washington, D. C., on May 3-4, 1946. 
The Council has not had a meeting of the full membership 
since May 1942. 


STAFF 
Francis J. Brown joined the regular staff of the Council on 
July 1. For the last several years Dr. Brown has served as 


consultant on war activities to the Council under a special 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 
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Donald J. Shank, administrative associate, resigned from 
the Council staff on September 30 to join the staff of the new- 
ly created School of Industrial and Labor Relations of Cor- 
nell University. 

J. Harold Goldthorpe, who has served for several years 
on a ten-month basis as research associate of the Council, 
left the staff on June 30, 1945. 

Karl F. Grittner, an intern of the National Institute of 
Public Affairs, will work with the Council through January 
1946. 


GRANTS 


The following new grants have been received by the Coun- 


cil since the publication of the July issue of THe Epuca- 
TIONAL RECORD: 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEw YORK AND GENERAL EDUCATION 
Boarp (jointly) : 
$150,000 a two-year study of the implications for civilian edu- 


cation and training of the educational experiences in 
the armed forces. 


Tue Fietp FounpDATION: 
$2,000 toward the support of the work of the Canadian- 
American Committee on Education. 
Lzgssinc J. RosENWALD FOUNDATION: 


$27,000 for three-year support of a national center for edu- 
cation on social security and related matters, under 
Karl de Schweinitz. 


Gerorce D. WIENER: 


$10,000 for support during 1945-46 of a national center for 
education on social security and related matters, under 
Karl de Schweinitz. 


Crvit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION : 


$15,000 for research in evaluting and planning aeronautical 
curriculums and teaching materials at the college level. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE: 


$75,000 for assistance to American-sponsored schools in China 
and neighboring countries, through June 30, 1947. 


a 
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$120,000 for assistance to American-sponsored schools in Latin 
America, including support of the Inter-American 
Schools Service, under the direction of Roy Tasco 
Davis. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS: 


$115,785 for two-year support of intergroup education projects 
in cooperating school systems, under the direction of 


Hilda Taba. 


EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
UnitTep NATIONS 


On September 21-22 the Council brought together in 
Washington about one hundred people from educational, cul- 
tural, and scientific organizations, government, labor, indus- 
try, and agriculture to consider the draft proposals for an 
educational and cultural organization of the United Nations. 
This proposal, which was sent to all members of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, will be considered at the United 
Nations Conference which the British government has called 
to meet in London on November 1, 1945. 

Among the speakers at the conference were: M. Henri 
Bonnet, French Ambassador to the United States and former 
director of the International Institute of Intellectual Cooper- 
ation; Senator J. W. Fulbright; James T. Shotwell of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; Bryn J. Hovde, 
Grayson N. Kefauver, and Walter M. Kotschnig of the State 
Department. 

The committee on resolutions included: Dr. Shotwell, chair- 
man; J. B. Edmonson, Guy S. Ford, W. H. Lemmel, James 
Marshall, Forest R. Moulton, T. G. Pullen, Edward B. 
Rooney, S.J., Alexander G. Ruthven, Guy E. Snavely, R. L. 
West, Howard E. Wilson, and George F. Zook. 


IMPLICATIONS OF MILITARY EDUCATION 


What civilian schools and colleges can learn from Army 
and Navy wartime educational techniques will be the sub- 
ject of a two-year investigation under the auspices of the 
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American Council on Education. A grant of $150,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the General 
Education Board has been received by the Council to carry 
on this work. The study will be under the direction of 
Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Education of Connecti- 
cut, on leave of absence for this purpose. Dr. Grace estab- 
lished headquarters and staff in Washington on September 
17. He has named M. M. Chambers, George H. Fern, and 
Henry C. Herge as members of his staff to carry forward 
the project. 

Among the subjects which have already been selected for 
study are the various procedures which the armed forces 
have used in selection, classification, and assignment of per- 
sonnel. Tests and testing procedures, rating scales, evalua- 
tion boards, and so forth will be analyzed by Dr. Grace 
and his staff. Other studies will include the techniques of 
curriculum construction based upon analysis of the job to be 
done, the emphasis on demonstration and performance in 
teaching and continuous measurement of progress, new uses 
of printed materials, visual and auditory aids and school 
equipment, training programs for leadership and for the 
training of teachers, physical education and health, short term 
refresher courses, and new fields for women. An analysis 
will also be made of the nonmilitary educational activities 
such as those of the United States Armed Forces Institute, 
and the Coast Guard and Marine Institutes. The compre- 
hensive library program whereby the reading interests of 
men and women have been met will be included. 

The Commission which the Council has named to assist 
Dr. Grace is composed of : 


Edmund E. Day, Cornell University, chairman 

Howard A. Campion, Los Angeles Public Schools 

J. Walter Dietz, War Manpower Commission, formerly of 
Western Electric Company 

Anna Rose Hawkes, Mills College 

Henry H. Hill, George Peabody College for Teachers 

Herold C. Hunt, Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools 
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T. R. McConnell, University of Minnesota 
Carl H. Milam, American Library Association 
Harry S. Rogers, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The Executive Committee of the Committee on Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government, under 
the chairmanship of O. C. Carmichael, met in Washington 
on September 11-12. Among the matters which the Commit- 
tee considered were: proposed amendments to Public Law 
346 (GI Bill of Rights); legislation dealing with housing 
for veterans; student deferment under Selective Service; leg- 
islation pertaining to scientific research and a system of na- 
tional fellowships and scholarships; compulsory military train- 
ing; expansion of Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps; 
and preferential discharge of faculty and students. 

The Committee addressed a letter to President Tru- 
man which said: 


The development of the atomic bomb has introduced an entirely 
new element into all considerations of national defense and inter- 
national relations and has made obsolete much of our previous think- 
ing. Furthermore, the current confusion in the public mind makes 
imperative a new and objective study of the whole situation. In 
particular, it seems clear that the issue of universal military training 
cannot be considered apart from other measures for national defense. 

We, therefore, urge you as President to appoint a commission com- 
posed of leading citizens of the nation who shall be empowered to 
make such a study, including calling upon military and scientific ex- 
perts, representatives of appropriate governmental agencies, and others 
for assistance, and to present its recommendations to you. In no 
other way, we believe, can the public be assured that all necessary and 
proper steps are being taken to make secure the future position of the 
United States. 


HovusiInG AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


A conference on the problems of housing education was 
held -by the American Council on Education in cooperation 
with .representatives of the National Housing Agency in 
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Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, June 20, 1945. The 
purpose of the conference was to discuss the need for fur- 
ther study of the relationship of housing to higher education 
and to explore, in general, appropriate objectives for such a 
study. The following persons participated: 


Charles Ascher, National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Catherine Bauer, Boston, Massachusetts 

Gordon W. Blackwell, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina 

Lloyd E. Blauch, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Miles L. Colean, Housing Consultant, Washington, D. C. 

Henry E. Hoagland, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Arthur A. Hood, Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, New York, 
New York 

Bryn J. Hovde, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Harry W. Ketchum, American University, Washington, D. C. 

Richard O. Niehoff, National Housing Agency, Washington, 
D. & 

Lyman S. Moore, National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Carter McFarland, National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Herbert U. Nelson, National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Holmes Perkins, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Hugh R. Pomeroy, National Association of Housing Officials, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Richard U. Ratcliff, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin 

Dorothy Rosenman, National Committee on Housing, New York, 
New York 

Boris Shishkin, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Otis Winn, Congress of Industrial Organizations, Detroit, Mich- 
igan 

Coleman Woodbury, National Housing Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 

Willian W. Wurster, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The conference agreed that there was need of an intensive 
study to determine (1) the possible contribution of colleges 
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and universities in training specialized personnel for housing 
administration on both pre-service and in-service bases; (2) 
the elements in housing which should be a part of general 
education at the secondary and collegiate level; and (3) how 
housing education can be effectively advanced as a part of 
adult education. The conference recommended that the Coun- 
cil create a standing committee to investigate this area. Dr. 
Ratcliff is now preparing for the Council a review of the 
housing problem in relation to education. 


GuIDE TO COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, AND PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The entire first edition—12,000 copies—of the Council’s 
newly published Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Profes- 
sional Schools in the United States will be delivered to the 
armed forces on October 15. The planographed volume of 
680 pages will be used in the education and separation pro- 
gram of the Army and Navy. 

The book, compiled under the direction of Carter V. Good, 
of the University of Cincinnati, presents tabular data on 
3,400 college administrative units in some 1,700 collegiate in- 
stitutions. Part I offers detailed data on calendar, curric- 
ulums, costs, housing arrangements, financial aid, guidance, 
and treatment of veterans in junior, arts, and teachers col- 
leges. Part II gives similar data on twenty-four professional 
fields. Part III includes extension work in 431 institutions. 

Copies will be available for civilians through the Council 
in December 1945 at $5.00 per copy. Each member of the 
Council will receive a complimentary copy. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Among other recent Council publications which will be of 
wide interest and value are: 


Junior College Accounting Manual, by Henry Glenn Badger. This 
volume is the first manual designed for junior colleges and their 
special problems and contains twenty model forms, a glossary of 
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accounting terminology, and a checklist of equipment and sup- 
plies. $2.50 a copy. 


Helping Teachers Understand Children, by the staff of the Di- 
vision on Child Development and Teacher Personnel. The fifth 
in the series of volumes prepared for the Commission on Teacher 
Education, reports the practical steps in one school system to 


promote meaningful study of motivation, behavior, and needs of 
particular children. $3.50 a copy. 


United States Activities in International Cultural Relations, by 
I. L. Kandel. An account of various types of international cul- 


tural relations in which both official and private agencies en- 
gaged during the two decades between wars. 75¢ a copy. 





Financial Statements of the American 
Council on Education 


THE BUDGET, 1945-46 


(As approved by the Annual Meeting, May 4, 1945) 


RECEIPTS 

Estimated 

Resources 
July 1, 1944 

to Fune 30, 

1945 

RP ee ry eer cr $ 35,000.00 
DS £25 Sib cos cok weed bonnes’ 45,000.00 
Reimbursement for services............ 7,000.00 
Income from Publications Division.... . . 4,000.00 
Estimated bank balance June 30, 1944. . 10, 500.00 


Actual bank balance Tune 30, 1944...... 
Estimated bank bala:ce June 30, 1945. . 


$101 , 500.00 
DisBURSEMENTS 
Fiscal Year 
1944-45 
Proposed 

ES ee en $ 7,300.00 

I GE NES 6 ionic ccs cc cewescss 18,000.00 

Salary of Vice President............... 10,000 .00 

Salaries of assistants.................. 41,500.00 

Traveling expenses, administrative... ... 4,250.00 

Stationery, printing, and supplies....... 1,200.00 

Telephone and telegraph............... 1,300.00 

Postage and express................... 1,000.00 

Furniture and equipment.............. 200 .00 
Committees—including Problems and 

Policies Committee. ..............-. 8,000.00 

Ne eae Gist J 1,400.00 

I Co io cs csneenewe sents 1,500.00 

Retirement Annuity Fund............. 3,300.00 

I iksw ia K'btan bc buch ates 2,550.00 
Bulletin—Higher Education and National 

Ps enc cak cus ¥atakatemeneee — 


Actual 
Receipts 
July 1, 1944 
to Fune 30, 
1945 


$ 43,230.00 
40,000.00 
13,863.46 
4,000.00 


10,511.47 


$111,604.93 


—————————— 


Fiscal Year 


1944-45 
Expended 


$ 8,383.42 
18,000.00 
8,333.33 
38,516.23 
7,280.00 
1,062.52 
2,354.44 
1,056.21 

430.50 


6,178.76 
1,400.00 
1,501.35 
2,343.10 

580.28 


Budget, 
Estimated 
Resources 

July 1, 1945 


to — 


3/8!1888s 





Fiscal Year 
1945-46 
Proposed 


g 
2 


> 
— ee inh © oo 


SSS8 SESSSSss 
28888 388888888 


Wwe oO 


SSS55 


5,000.00 


$101,500.00 $ 97,420.14 $111,000.00 
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PUBLICATIONS REVOLVING FUND 
From Fuly 1, 1945 to Fune 30, 1946 


Estmatep Gross REceIprs 


I I I ii icing silat KBR TBE wo 6 0b 0.5.0 ers 
Books, The Educational Record, Studies Series, pamphlets, etc......... 
Reimbursements for publication services from projects............... 
Cooperative Study iiemuhdee School Standards 
Committee on Youth Problems 
NINN IE CII o's. ow kpinnn ds Wes ein cnwudondengesesies 
United States filmstrip distribution ...............ccccccceccccsecs 
Cooperative Study of Training and Experience in the Armed Services. 
Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the United 
I as csc CORO Ea acs CORTENG co ctcsce baw ak et GN cakes owe 
Cooperative Study in General Education 
Balance July 1, 1945, estimated 


EstimaTep Gross ExPENDITURES 


Printing, mailing, and advertising.. .................0seeecseeuees 
Special assistance in Publications Division 
ee ee A, eee tin 
Rs 9 oar Se sd wader ensnasad nies 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 
Committee on Youth Problems 
I I I cs so nccdensdressbnedscvenswawenarss 
United States filmstrip distribution. ...................00000eeeeee 
Cooperative Study of Training and Experience in the Armed Services. . 
Guide to Universities, Colleges, and Professional Schools in the United 
ERs a 5 SE LS oso SUR DA OU Pek ancdceussvd os Wéssewenwere 
Cooperative Study in General Education.......................45. 
Net to be transferred to Council’s operating budget 
Contingent 
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000 .00 
,000.00 

, 500.00 
2,700.00 
4,500.00 
300.00 
12,000.00 
45,000.00 
45,000.00 
2,000.00 
7,000.00 
7,000.00 
33,000.00 
10,000.00 
2,500.00 
1,200.00 
2,500.00 
6, 500.00 
2,000.00 
7,500.00 
25,000.00 
30,000.00 
7,000.00 
4,000.00 
25,800.00 
7,000 .00 
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F. W. Larrentz & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Executive Offices—New York City 
Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 


September 20, 1945 


American Councit on Epucation 
Washington, D. C, 


Dear Sirs: 


We have examined the accounts of the American Council on Education from 
July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945, inclusive, and submit herewith our report, including 
three exhibits, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CasH ReEceErIPTs AND DisBURSEMENTS 
Exhibit A—General Fund 
Exhibit B—Publications Revolving Fund (condensed statement) 
Exhibit C—Special Funds 


Recorded cash receipts were deposited in bank, as evidenced 7 bank statements, 
and cash Eee as shown by the records, were supported by cancelled checks 
and vouchers. 


The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company at June 30, 
1945 was confirmed by the depository. A summary of the balances on hand is as 
follows: 


Gasarel Pete A: 5 sn... kc ccddd cunwe bicwokeeees $ 57,670.16 
Publications Revolving Fund—Exhibit B.............. 19,933.06 
Speeds Female Te Gn. oo cc ccccccccccccccssncseue 390 , 986.92 

"TE. 3 < anseecemintemenaetaneee $468 , 590.14 


Fidelity schedule bond in force covering the following named persons was presented 
for our inspection: 


Dr. George F. Zook, President... .......ccccccccceees $ 5,000.00 
Dr. Aaron J. Brumbaugh, Vice President.............. 5,000.00 
Mr. Corcoran Thom, Treasurer.............0..00ee005 15,000.00 
Mr. Donald J. Shank, Assistant Treasurer............. 15,000.00 
Mrs. Grace R. Ontrich, Assistant Treasurer............ 15,000.00 

We canis cadteausesecetaani dee $ 55,000.00 


Insurance policies were also inspected covering workmen’s compensation, fire 
insurance on furniture, fixtures, and stock in the amount of $26,000.00. 
=~ 


Investments of the General Fund consisting of United States Savings Defense 
Bonds, amounting to $101,000.00, were inspected by us at the Union Trust Company 
safe deposit box on September 19, 1945, and the United States Treasury notes, 
amounting to $65,000.00, in the custody of the American Security and Trust Company 
were confirmed to us directly by the custodian. United States Savings Bonds, Series F, 
1955, of a maturity value of $3,400.00, with a cost value of $2,516.00, purchased with 
funds of the American Universities and Colleges were also inspected. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. W. Larrentz & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
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EXHIBIT A 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Washington, D. C. 
StaTeMenT OF CasH Receipts anp Dissursemenrs—GeNeERAL Funp 


From Fuly 1, 1944 to Fune 30, 1945 


RECEIPTS 
Dues: 
CD III. ob np enc csocecenss oBupns cna de Mewes aeweue $ 6,300.00 
nS PSCC s hs ced 265 4P OE KEEUS WONT ESSU CES SEES 580.00 
Ns Winks & cow CLEN ae SERER ERE CS 6c accecie sean 36,350.00 $ 43,230.00 
General Education Board—general support. ...... 2.2... ccc ccc cece eee ecenece 40, 000.00 
Reimbursement for administration of grants: 
Canadian-American Committee on Education................... $ 95.35 
Commission on Motion Pictures in Education................... 228.27 
Commission on Teacher Education. ..............cceececeecece 2,648.90 
Committee on Education and Social Security. .................. 121.96 
Committee on Financial Aid to Schools in Latin America......... 990.10 
Conferences on Postwar Educational Planning Activities in Colleges 
ee Or irk... At an stn nade decactepesigaswon 66.16 
Conference on Religion and Public Education.......... vee tree 51.72 
Cooperative Study in General Education: 
NG i 600 50 6446000 essa wees? Pa es fy $ 273.16 
Supplementary grant number two. ............... 182.92 456.08 
Cooperative Study of Public School Finmance.................... 303.18 
Cooperative Study of Training and Experience in the Armed Services. 329.72 
Cooperative Test Fund: 
ST CW: 5 ace ceu@andescscccces’ $2,437.23 
Teacher examination project..........0.2.eeese0. 490.80 2,928.03 
Handbook for use in teacher education institutions.............. 5.95 
Poreign Language Study Fund... ............cccceeccescsccccce 17.84 
ee ee as oo atta a eh ae des 2 ob 06 ol baenn 182.92 
SSE MINOOND WONWEDD. occ ccc cc ecesccdcctccecticss 181.72 
aa as as Sienna etd Goatandds wee ninmen 6 elene 206.09 
LEE OT EET PTT PTET OTT TTT PE Te 8.79 
Report dealing with international educational activities and resources. 35.90 
Revision of cumulative record forms and related materials........ 20.46 
Survey of intergroup relations in basic teaching materials......... 416.05 
Survey of the treatment of the Far East in American textbooks... 34.15 
; $ 9,329.34 
Services: 
hs ota cde oes ow oat ae de Ree ae ee $1,379.50 
Clerical—special contracts... .........0eeesceeeees 2,518.76 
i i566 p oe teed Peer ktaartedebeccdy 191.22 
I 6s itn ss ithe eioeemeemeeeeie i 444.64 4,534.12 13,863.46 
Other receipts: 
Income from Publications Revolving Fund... .............0.ccceeeeccecsucse 4,000.00 
ns Ckccdkcedte new eae ede e det aesdeest ss ceweeeere reas $101,093.46 
Cash on hand, exclusive of investments, July 1, 1944: 
Renee. Sy GE “Ted COROT 6 65 6-0 6 6.0: 606050066 ceviecccseoscecicdas 10,511.47 


$111,604.93 
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Financial Statements 


Administrative (net): 


Salaries: 
ncgee tdwkansa dds eae $18,000.00 
VOOR PROMEGA. . oc ccccinn de cvcsictcvebeadge ces 8,333.33 
SS cheb aecesindsinedenéasaennneeen 38,516.23 


Traveling expense: 
Administrative... 
Executive Committee 


ee ee ee eee 
Stationery, printing, and supplies 
I GD Eo inks vans 46 4nncanbhensaetaenen mae 
Telephone and telegraph 
Ss 5 occ bs so 6Ge 400 4 bess bee sea 
Accountants’ fee 


Contingent: 2 : , 
Committee on Relationship of Higher Education 
to the Federal Government................... $ 849.08 


Educational Policies Committee: 
Stenographic services. ............+: $ 9.20 
NUE ca dhe sneuvestedences 2.00 11.20 


$ 1,110.28 
Alabama survey: 
Se eee $280.00 
Commission on Teacher Education—re- 
ceipts from sale of publications for con- 
tribution to Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education.......... alteein 250.00 530.00 





Furniture and Equipment: 
PR. » owitias ¢#es cawaeden ‘ an $ 452.00 
Sees i wodseunecess ee ekvcdaenv eer 21.50 
Committees of Council: 
Problems and Policies... .. 
Measurement and Guidance 
Student Personnel: 
GES GUUMIOED oc cswscccccecencuctteuie ces $914.69 
Subcommittee—brochure on postwar counseling. . 538.19 





International education and cultural relations... .. 
OCT DHONIGUIEB, « «6900 6 ccctcoceccsces daheiks SM 
Government and educational finance 
CT oc cunhs hhd 2$6e0eeeneue eds heen eeee 
Miscellaneous conferences . 


Benak DG 6 dio 6 04 danse ecdsdsbeubeent 


Cash on hand, exclusive of investments, June 30, 1945: 
American Security and Trust Company 


$64,849. 


7,280. 


8,383. 
1,062. 
1,056. 
2,354. 
-35 


1,393. 
949. 


1,501 


580. 


56 


42 
21 


37 


28 


.50 


.64 


56.92 


1,621 


.88 


-82 
51 
-98 
.72 

992.29 
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$ 91,241.38 


6,178.76 
$ 97,420.14 


14,184.79 


$111,604.93 
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ConpDENSED STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DisBURSEMENTS—PUBLICATIONS 


REVOLVING Funpb 


From Fuly 1, 1944 to Fune 30, 1945 
RECEIPTS 


ee ee rr tT mee 
Books, The Educational Record, Studies Series, pamphlets, etc......... 
Reimbursement for publication services.................0c0eeeeeees 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 
Committee on Youth Problems.................. 
Committee on Asiatic Studies. ........ 
Uneted Senten Glmnstiip GistriBation «ooo co cc cccc cn ccccccccccce 
Cooperative Study of Training and Experience in the Armed Services. 
Cooperative Study in General Education... . 
Southern Regional Studies and Education......................... 


Total Receipts... ... 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1944: 
American Security and Trust Company.... 


DisBURSEMENTS 
aie, RR I III oo. on onc ces cdacsacccscctouceeke 
Special assistance in Publications Division. ................eeeeeee: 
I es cca toss ce cabaeageee ki cne oe cua eieusedeeeen 
in oii oes cena bekbnnnnne s dhannuide 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards.................. 
PPT COT ORE PT eee 
I cs, ws. a a iuitiscas ceceaddbuabewawanan 
Southern Regional Studies and Education.................0e00000- 


United States filmstrip distribution... ..............cccceccceccees 
—— to Universities, Colleges, and Professional Schools in the United 

ii srs 6 oe wearers dca orakacne bs NWR eRN bE itane arent 
Cooperative Study of Training and Experience in the Armed Services. 
Ae coGl ra oh s von a kysidudie in ssh abd 6 Renker camcwn 
Net transferred to Council’s operating budget...................... 
atest e eee eahadiasessawanhesReawhaese'e 


ee sien ave cbadbucedhe ewer 


Cash on hand, June 30, 1945: 
American Security and Trust Company... 


$ 33,523.64 
49, 384.00 
3,165.40 
4,520.11 
6,276.38 
3,212.09 
2,548.98 
38, 709.77 
6,669.63 
240.65 


$148, 250.65 


23,906.52 
$172,157.17 


$ 55,313.41 
8,857.59 
1,928.25 
1,117.69 
5,908 .83 

10, 140.26 

905 .89 
1,449.00 
6,012.77 


10,897.75 
45,317.86 
148.74 
4,000.00 
226.07 


$152,224.11 


19,933.06 
$172,157.17 
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